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THE MINNESOTA RATE DECISION 


zone” between State and national jurisdiction by the 
a Minnesota rate decision fails to bring all our editorial 
' watchers into agreement as to what they see there. For more 
than a year, State and national officials, the railroads, and Wall 
Street have awaited the Supreme Court’s decision in this 
ease, which was to illuminate finally that dim and shadowy 
borderland in the regulation of commerce. Now that the 
Court, in the unanimous opinion read by Mr. Justice Hughes on 
June 9, apparently ‘declines to admit that there is a twilight 
zone,” editors and public men are somewhat at variance in 
deciding who is the winner. The decision reverses the lower 
court and upholds most of Minnesota’s specific contentions, de- 
claring valid her two-cent passenger rate and freight schedules, 
even tho interstate traffic may be indirectly affected. But the 
E Court emphatically declares this regulation to be valid only be- 
_ cause Congress has not seen fit to enact legislation covering this 
cS: S soint, but which Congress has the power to do whenever it 
' pleases. Hence, since the Court in practise leaves the State’s 
right of regulation intact, we find papers like the Washington 
Post and Chicago Post agreeing with the New York Commercial, 
which believes that ‘‘the United States Supreme Court has hand- 
ed the railroads of this country over to the tender mercies of the 
_ various States of the Union, which can now go as far as they 
"please, so long as what they do to the railroads does not amount 
| to confiscation.” That Congress may exert its latent powers 
seems ‘“‘much like a pleasant dream,” for ‘‘a Congress that 
committed to the principle of State rights is not likely to do 
uch for the railroads.” This view is supported by many 
Democratic Senators and Representatives, who approve the de- 
Cision and see no need for further legislation. 
But a careful reading of the opinion, say the Boston Tran- 
script, Springfield Repubbican, and New York Press, Tribune, and 
wening Mail, will find that it contains, to quote The Tribune, 
‘a pretty complete assertion of the Government’s paramount 
Tight to go into a State and upset local regulations inimical to the 
conduct of interstate commerce on a just and fair basis.” Sooner 
or later, says The Republican, Congress must enact laws asserting 
its jurisdiction. Thus the Supreme Court’s decision is declared 
The Press to be for the railroads— 


[= RAY OF LIGHT shot through the ‘twilight 


‘a signal of hope for the future, when Congress shall assume 


the paramountecy of the national authority, and the bewildered 
owners of the more than $16,000,000,000 invested in American 
railroad properties—to say nothing of other corporate invest- 
ments—may look for justice and fair dealing to one authority 
rather than to forty-eight.” 


We are reminded by several newspapers that the history of 
the Minnesota rate cases began when in 1907 Minnesota, through 
its Railroad and Warehouse Commission, and subsequently 
through its legislature, ordered certain reductions of freight and 
passenger charges within the State. Stockholders of railroads 
directly affected brought suit to enjoin the rates as an un- 
constitutional exercise of power, as interference with interstate 
commerce, and as confiscatory. In April, 1911, Judge Sanborn, 
in the Federal Circuit Court, upheld all three of these conten- 
tions; in similar Missouri cases, the Circuit Court sustained the 
argument as to confiscatory rates, but not the argument of 
interference with interstate commerce. Now the Supreme Court 
reverses the Sanborn decision, to the great joy of the Governor 
of Minnesota and other State officials interested in the case. 

It is a victory for Minnesota, says Attorney-General Smith, 
but a victory whose results ‘‘are of unmeasurable value to every 
State in the Union.” Taking the same broad view, the Minnea- 
polis Journal thinks the ground is now cleared ‘‘for a complete 
readjustment of the relations between the railroads and the 
public on a national basis.” It continues: 


‘‘There were two branches of the case—first, the question of 
State control over rates wholly within the State; second, the ques- 
tion whether the rates prescribed by the State were confiscatory, 
as complained by the stockholders of the railroads. This 
second branch of the case naturally involves the principles on 
which railroad property is to be valued in determining the 
reasonableness of rates. 

‘*Reduced to its simplest terms, the decision as to the first 
branch of the case is that the State does at present control in- 
trastate rates, but that Congress at any time may in its disere- 
tion take away that power. There is, in short, no ‘twilight 
zone’ where neither State nor nation controls rates.”’ 


And the New York World, Baltimore News, and Chicago 
Tribune agree that the ‘‘twilight zone” now disappears, or, at 
least, ‘‘can be made to disappear whenever Congress decides to 
act.” 


The basis for their belief is found in these passages in the 
memorandum read by Justice Hughes: 
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“The authority of Congress extends to every part of inter- 
state commerce and to every instrumentality or agency by which 
it is carried on; and the full control by Congress over the sub- 
jects committed to its regulation is not to be denied or thwarted 
by the commingling of interstate and intrastate operations... .. 

‘‘Where matters falling within the State power, as above 
described, are also by reason of their relation to interstate com- 
merce within the reach of the Federal power, Congress must 
be the judge of the necessity of Federal action, and until Congress 
acts the States may act. The paramount authority of Con- 
gress enables it to intervene at its discretion for the complete 
and effective government 
of that which has been 


state commerce and its instruments, the measure of the regulation 
it should supply.” 


Ex-President Taft, who, as lawyer, judge, and President, has 
had much to do with rate cases, thus gives, in a statement pre- 
pared for the New York Sun, his view of the effects of the 
decision: 

“The railroads that deem themselves prejudically affected 
by the State regulation of State business can find no remedy 


for their complaint in the Interstate Commerce Act or in any 
judicial proceeding based 





committed-to its eare, and 
for this purpose and to this 
extent, in response to a 
conviction of national need, 
to displace local laws by 
substituting laws of its 
own. 

‘State regulation of rail- 
road rates began with rail- 
road transportation. The 
authority of the State to 
prescribe what shall be 
reasonable charges for in- 
trastate transportation is 
State-wide, unless it be lim- 
ited by the exertion of the 
constitutional powers of 
Congress with respect to 
interstate commerce and 
itsinstruments. Asa pow- 
er appropriate to the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the 
State it is not confined to a 
part of the State, but ex- 
tends throughout the State, 
to its cities adjacent to its 
boundaries, as well as to 
those in the interior of the 
State. If this authority of — 
the State be restricted it 
must be by virtue of the 
actual exercise of Federal 
control, and not by reason 
merely of a dormant Fed- 
eral power—that is, one 
which has not been exerted. 








upon that act. To this ex- 
tent the issue is decided 
against the railroads. 

“But the judgment of 
the Court is a broad dec- 
laration in favor of the 
plenary power of Congress 
to vest the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and 
the Federal courts, or some 
other appropriate instru- 
mentality, with the author- 
ity to regulate and restrict 
such improper or preju- 
dicial interference with in- 
terstate commerce as the 
fixing by a State railroad 
commission of merely State 
rates may involve..... 

“*The result of the main 
issue is a great victory in 
principle for the national 
control of interstate com- 
merce and the possession 
by Congress of the right 
to use every appropriate 
means to render that con- 
trol effective and uniform, 
even where the means may 
include an_ investigation 
and restriction under Con- 
gressional authority of 
State-fixt rates on State 
business. 

“The only recourse of 
the interstate railroads 








“Congress, in an act 
to regulate commerce, ex- 
pressly provided that the 
provisions of the act should not extend to transportation 
‘wholly within one State.’ Having regard to the terms of the 
Federal statute, the familiar range of State action at the 
time it was enacted, the continued exercise of State authority 
in the same manner and to the same extent after its enactment, 
and the decisions of this Court recognizing and upholding this 
authority, the Court finds no foundation for the proposition that 
the act to regulate commerce contemplated interference with 
the authority of the State to prescribe reasonable rates for 


“Under the established principles governing State action, 
Minnesota did not transcend the limits of its authority in pre- 
scribing the rates here involved, assuming them to be reasonable 
intrastate rates. It exercised an authority appropriate to its 
territorial jurisdiction and not opposed to any action thus far 
taken by Congress.” 


Then follows a paragraph which several editors look upon as a 
“hint to Congress’’: 


“The interblending of operations in the conduct of interstate 
and local business by interstate carriers, and the exigencies that 
are said to arise with respect to the maintenance of interstate 
rates by reason of their relation to intrastate rates, are considera- 
tions for the practical judgment of Congress. If the situation 
has become such that adequate regulation of interstate rates 
can not be maintained without imposing requirements with 
respect to such intrastate rates of interstate carriers as substan- 
tially affect interstate rates, it is for Congress to determine, 
within the limits of its constitutional authority over inter- 


HAUNTED. 


which have complaints of 
this kind, therefore, is to 
Congress for new legisla- 
tion adopting some proper 
means to permit the railroads to secure consideration of their 
complaints by Federal authority and the restraint of such State 
action as may interfere with the uniform and proper regulation 
of their interstate commerce.” 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


Railroad officials and railroad lawyers receive the decision 
with disappointment, which, however, is in some cases moderated 
and even overcome by the hope that Congress will make use of 
the broad powers it is declared to possess. Presidents Mudge of 
the Rock Island, and Delano of the Wabash, are reported as say- 


ing that it is the general opinion among railway men that the: 


decision is bad for the railroads. Others are more optimistic, 
thinking that Congress is now aware of the hard lot of the roads, 
and is likely to take action giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission complete charge of the railways of the country. 
Sentiment in Wall Street, according to the New York Times, 
is now drifting strongly in favor of such centralization, and it is 
taken for granted that the railroads will, as advised by ex- 
President Taft and many others, memorialize Congress to pass 
the necessary legislation. And this task is urged upon the 
Washington lawmakers as their bounden duty by such papers as 
the Springfield Republican, New York Tribune, Minneapolis 
Journal, and Chicago Tribune. ‘The national function of 
transportation”’ must be ‘‘regulated by the national Govern- 


ment, fully and consistently,” declares the Chicago daily. Nat | 
urally, comments the New York Evening Mail, ‘‘this means all © 
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"LIZA CROSSING THE ICE. 
—Gage in the Philadelphia Press. 


EXTRA HORRORS OF 


railroads, and it is not difficult to see that it may also mean 
ultimately all industrial corporations.” 

Judging from Washington correspondence, this question may 
become a political issue at the next session of Congress. Rep- 
resentative Willis (Rep.), of Ohio, is said to be at work upon 
a bill to bridge the gap between Federal and State control of 
railway rates. On the other hand, no Democrat has been 
found who favors such action. Representative Adamson, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, remarks for instance: 

“Believing in good government, I accept the Supreme Court’s 


decision without additional legislation on this particular phase 
of the interstate commerce question.” 


It is the portion of the Minnesota rate decision dealing with 
the charges of confiscatory rates and the allied problem of 
valuation that is deemed of most immediate importance from 
the railroad standpoint by the New York Journal of Commerce 
and The Wall Street Journal. In the case of three roads, the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the Minneapolis.and 
St. Louis, the lower court had adjudged the Minnesota rates 
confiscatory. The Supreme Court reverses this decision in the 
case of the two first-named roads, but upholds it in the case of 
the Minneapolis and St. Louis. This part of the opinion dealing 
with the question of valuation is exceedingly technical, and can 
not here be quoted at length. The New York Sun explains that: 


“Tn asserting that the rates were confiscatory, two sets of valu- 
ations of railroad property were offered to the lower court, which 
rejected the State valuation and accepted those of the railroads. 
The railroad valuations were in excess of their capitalization, and 
Judge Sanborn’s doctrine that capital invested in railroad proper- 
ty was entitled to a return of 7 per cent., on the value of the 
property, was translated marketwise to mean minimum passenger 
and freight rates which would guarantee a wide margin of return 
above 7 per cent. on the par value of the common stocks of rail- 
roads similarly undercapitalized or overvalued. It was this 
translation which more than anything else raised the exaggerated 
hopes that went to smash in Wall Street yesterday. 

“In arriving at his findings about railroad values, Judge 
Sanborn sustained the argument of the railroads that they were 
entitled to the present value of property valued for railroad pur- 
poses as distinct from the value of land adjacent to terminals or 
right of way.” 


The Supreme Court ‘‘refused to sustain either the values or 
the methods adopted,” notes The Sun, but it also declined to 























YOU DIRTY BOY! 
—Cesare in the New York Sun. 


AN EXTRA SESSION. 


offer any substitute method, being content with laying down a 
few general principles. To quote the opinion again: 

‘Tt is not admissible to attribute to the property owned by the 
carriers a speculative increment of value over the amount invest- 
ed in it and beyond the value of similar property owned by others 
by reason of the fact of public service. . . . Assuming that the 
company is entitled. to a reasonable share in the general prosper- 
ity of the communities it serves, and thus to attribute to its 
property an increase in value, still, the increase so allowed, apart 
from any improvements it may make, can not properly extend 
beyond the fair average of the normal market value of the land 
in the vicinity having a similar character. Otherwise we enter 
the realm of mere conjecture.” 


Apparently, then, says The Wall Street Journal, ‘‘the actual 
real estate of the railroads must be estimated at the local value 
of farm land in parts of the system, and at the improved real- 
estate value where the surrounding real estate is also improved.” 
Herein this financial daily, and likewise the New York Globe and 
Journal of Commerce, Sun, and Springfield Republican see a dis- 
tinet gain in the solution of the difficult valuaiion problem. 

President Erb, of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, is pleased with 
the decision, partly perhaps because the Minnesota rates were 
deemed confiscatory in the case of his road. Yet he bases his 
satisfaction on general grounds, saying: 

‘‘The United States Supreme Court now holds that the State 
can not make a rate that is confiscatory or that fails to yield a 
reasonable return on the value of the property. ...... 

‘‘The decision will, in my opinion, go far to establish con- 
fidence the world over in American railroad investments and 
should be helpful in the present condition in restoring confidence 
and general prosperity.” 

The effect of last week’s decision on the Shreveport rate cases, 
which have been held over till October, is a subject of some 
interesting newspaper speculation, but Assistant Attorney- 
General Dennison, who represents the Department of Justice 
in the Commerce Court, and who drew the petition of the 
Federal Government intervening in the State rate cases because 
of their effect on the Shreveport case, is quoted in the New 
York Tribune as saying that the Supreme Court decision leaves 
the issue open: 


‘‘The Minnesota cases relate to an indirect effect upon inter- 
state commerce, while the Shreveport case involves a direct and 
intentional interference with interstate commerce by the State 
of Texas.” 
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WITH AND WITHOUT. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


‘* HEAVY, HEAVY HANGS—” 
—Murpby in the San Francisco Call. 


HOPES AND FEARS IN TARIFF REVISION. 


“PUBLICITY” FOR PUBLISHERS 


BJECTIONS to publicity about their affairs continue 
() to come from our organs which exist by making public 
the affairs of others. Not that they have anything to 
conceal, they hasten to explain, but they fear that this piece of 
governmental coercion may lead to others, till finally the ‘‘free- 
dom of the press’’ will be in danger. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, appears to have no such apprehension, and by its unanimous 
decision the ‘‘Newspaper Publicity Law,’’ enacted as part of 
the Postal Appropriation Act of 1912, is affirmed as constitutional 
and described in the opinion, press reports say, as a measure 
“‘for the public good” and ‘‘not an abridgment of the freedom 
of the press.’ The particular section of the law whose validity 
was contested in the suit brought by the New York Journal of 
Commerce in conjunction with the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, requires that every newspaper and periodical 
having mailing privileges of the second class shall file with the 
postal authorities semiannual sworn statements, giving the 
names of the editors, owners, stockholders, bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security-holders, and the average circulation 
in the case of daily papers, which statement must also be pub- 
lished in the newspaper or periodical. Also, it is forbidden 
under penalty of a fine to publish paid-for articles without 
marking them ‘‘advertisement.”’ This law applies to 52,000 
publications, some reports estimate, and exempts only ‘‘religious, 
fraternal, and scientific publications.”’ About 88 per cent. of the 
newspapers already have complied with the law, ‘“‘many under 
protest,’ because they believe it seeks to ‘“‘regulate journalism” 
and to enforce ‘‘censorship of the press.” 
On this point the Court’s decision, announced by Chief Justice 
White, maintains— 


“that in considering this subject we are concerned not with 
any general regulation of what should be published in news- 
papers, not with any condition excluding from the right to resort 
to the mails, but we are concerned solely and exclusively with the 
right on behalf of the publishers to continue to enjoy great priv- 
ileges and advantages at the public expense, a right given to 
them by Congress upon condition of compliance with regulations 
deemed by that body incidental and necessary to the complete 
fruition of the public policy lying at the foundation of the 
privileges accorded.” 


If the methods of this law, which ‘‘many competent author- 
ities” deem ‘‘excessively inquisitorial,” says The Journal of 
Commerce, were applied to other than second-class matter, ‘‘it 
is difficult to see to what extremes this form of government 
espionage might not go,’”’ and this paper argues: 


‘“The law was inspired partly as a matter of spite by legislators 
who wished to punish the newspapers for their hostile criticisms. 


There was no public demand for such a measure. It escaped. 


discussion because that was rendered impossible through the 
haste in which it was rushed through Congress as a rider upon 
the Post-Office Appropriation Bill. Some of its provisions are 
ridiculous, and the law should be amended or repealed to bring 
it within the limits of reason. Of course The Journal of Commerce 
will very cheerfully comply with the mandate of the Supreme 
Court as soon as the requirements of the law are clearly under- 
stood. As for the policies and actions of The Journal of Com- 
merce, they require neither explanation nor defense, being 
absolutely open and independent in all respects.” 


Nor has the New York Times anything to conceal in its affairs 
or its circulation, but it does consider the law ‘‘odious” and 
‘‘of no benefit whatever to the public.’”’ As for the requirement 
that all paid-for matter shall be marked ‘‘advertisement,” says 
The Times, as it does not do a ‘‘reading-notice” business, the 
provision can have no personal application, yet— 


‘‘We have denounced the law because it is base in origin and 
detestable in principle. It is a bad and harmful law, and as 
soon as the people show sufficient interest in the affairs of the 
nation to elect a Senate and House of a higher intellectual level 
than that recently attained, it will be repealed.” 


The harm of the publicity law, in the view of the New York 
Evening Post, lies in ‘‘the possibility of using the postal laws in a 
punitive way and not only against the newspapers,’”’ because 
the Court’s decision ‘‘rests the whole question on the right of 
Congress to specify the conditions under which newspapers and 
periodicals shall be admitted to the privileges of second-class 
matter.” 

But the fears of the New York dailies are not shared by the 


Springfield Republican, which remarks that the law ‘‘is to most. 


papers an academic matter,” and ‘‘there seems no reason for 


fearing that there is to be any serious abridgment of the freedom 


of the press along this line.” 


June 21, 1913 
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THE SQUEALERS. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Copyrighted by E. W. Kemble. 
‘*WHO’S GOING TO TAKE CARE OF US?”’ 


—Kemble in the New York Evening Sun. 


TARIFF INFANTS. 


INDICTING A “LABOR TRUST” 


Ts INDICTMENT of nineteen officials of the United 
Mine Workers of America for violation of the Sherman 
Law in connection with the West Virginia strike puzzles 
the Washington correspondents, coming at the time it does. 
Why start such a suit, they wonder, on the very eve of the 
United State Senate’s investigation of charges much the same, 
in a general way, as those carried in the indictment? Further- 
more; as the Washington Times points out, ‘‘ President Wilson’s 
difficulties deciding whether to sign or veto the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill,” with its proviso forbidding the use of its 
appropriation, for prosecuting labor unions and agricultural 
associations under the Antitrust Law, ‘‘will not be lessened 
by the action of the West Virginia Federal Court.” The 
President’s plan, according to the well-informed Washington 
Post, is ‘‘to accompany his signature of the Sundry Civil Bill 
with a statement deprecating the proviso, and explaining that 
the Department of Justice had other funds available for punish- 
ing violators of the law regardless of their affiliations.” But it 
was hardly expected, continues The Post, ‘“‘that any active 
move against labor men would be used as a practical illustration 
of that statement.”” Any political significance in the indictment, 
however, declare several editors and correspondents, is obscured 
for: the present by the fact that it came about solely on the 
initiative of the local district attorney, without even the knowl- 
edge of the Attorney-General and the other officials of the 
Department of Justice in Washington. But later, says The Post, 


“Tf the prosecution is pushed forward, it will be understood 
that the President approves the indictment. If the case is 


dropt, the inference will be drawn that the President’s interest 


in the proviso in the Sundry Civil Bill goes deeper into its 
merits than has been surmised heretofore.”’ 


Nor is it in Washington alone that this action has caused 
surprize and started questionings. Labor leaders gathered 
informally in Indianapolis let it be understood, according to a 
press dispatch, that in their opinion ‘‘the conviction of the 
defendants would put a stop to organizing across State lines and 
would practically destroy labor organizations unless they con- 
fined themselves within State lines and thus escaped the inhibi- 


tions of the Sherman Antitrust Law.” And it was to escape 
just such conditions, they explain, ‘‘that they urged the passage 
of an act exempting them from prosecution under the Anti- 
trust Law.” : 

The indictment charges that the nineteen persons named, as 
agents and members of ‘‘an unincorporated, voluntary organiza- 
tion of individuals as a labor union known as the United Mine 
Workers cf America, having many thousands of members, un- 
lawfully combined and conspired together with the object and 
intent of unionizing and making members of said organization 
the laborers employed in and around the coal mines of the State 
of West Virginia,’ with the intent that the organization, ‘‘ by 
regulating the wages to be paid to those laborers, could and 
would fix and control prices at which the coal mined in West 
Virginia could compete with the coal mined in the western part 
of Pennsylvania and in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois.” 
Or, as the press generally understand it, tho the mine owners are 
not named, the officials of the Mine Workers are indicted ‘‘for 
conspiring with coal operators in other States who are friendly 
to union labor to unionize the miners of West Virginia and intro- 
duce into that State the higher union scale of wages.” This, 
declares President John P. White, one of the nineteen indicted 
Mine Workers, ‘‘is absurd and ridiculous.” 


‘*We will be amply able to make clear that no such collusion 
existed, or was even thought of. If we conspired with the 
operators, as the dispatch says, why did they not indict the 
operators? There are operators in the four States mentioned— 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois—who own mines in 
West Virginia. They would hardly be conspiring against them- 
selves. 

‘‘The whole story is a pure fabrication of the wildest imagi- 
nation.” 


It may be that the full strength of the case against these Mine 
Workers has not appeared in the dispatches, suggest the Wash- 
ington Post and the Springfield Republican, but, says the latter, 
if all they have done ‘‘is to bring about, or to seek to bring about, 
the raising of wages, then it is impossible to offer any defense 


whatever of the use of the Antitrust Law in prosecuting them,” 


and ‘‘the sooner that law is amended, the better.”’ Yet after 
all, The Republican feels confident that if such is the case, the 
highest Federal courts are not likely to sustain the charges 
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brought in West Virginia. Likewise it appears to.the Washing- 
ton Times that ‘to decide the West Virginia case against the 
union would seemingly be to decide against all unions whose 
program might affect the price of anything entering into inter- 
state commerce.” ..And it concludes emphatically: ‘It is im- 
possible and unthinkable that the labor organizations shall now 
be adjudicated out of existence under a law that was never 
meant to apply to them.” 

To the New York Times, however, which looks at the situa- 
tion from a slightly different viewpoint, a conspiracy of the kind 
charged ‘‘is about as obnoxious a conspiracy 


June 21, 19 





‘NEW JERSEY’S JOURNALISTIC PERILS 


N UNEXPECTED DEVELOPMENT in the Paterson 
A strike—the conviction of a Socialist editor for daring 
to impugn the Paterson police in his Weekly Issue— 

has resulted in a change of the popular temper toward the 
strike-ridden Jersey city and bids fair to bring up the question of 
free speech as a national topic. Alexander Scott is the name 
of the convicted editor whose sentence is indeterminate at from 
one to fifteen years at hard labor, with a fine of $250. The New 
York Socialist Call announces the formation 





in restraint of trade as could well be imag- 
ined,” and is a ‘“‘ perfectly apparent’’ viola- 
tion of the Antitrust Law. If that statute, 
it continues, ‘‘is applicable in any case, it is 
applicable to this one.”. Finally, 


“The West Virginia indictment supplies a 
very good test of the attitude of the Execu- 
tive Department of the Government toward 
the remarkable theory adopted by Congress 
that crime is not punishable when committed 
by labor unions and farmers.” 


The New York Globe, speaking as a friend 
of organized labor, welcomes the prosecution 
‘because sooner or later some court must 

- squarely pass on the question of whether or 
i ‘not labor unions are obnoxious under the 
a5 Sherman Law.” And the New York Com- 
‘mercial, noting that another set of indict- 
ments handed down by the same grand jury 
charges a coal-mining company with peonage, 
_ deems it well that the prosecution of the two 
. eases will enable the various interests con- 
eerned ‘‘to join issues upon which the Su- 
preme Court may pass judgment in the end.” 
The indictments came ‘‘as a complete sur- 
prize to me,” says Governor Hatfield, of 
West.Virginia, who, as the Senatorial inves- | 
tigation begins, declares that ‘‘in the Paint 
and Cabin Creek coal fields, the civil author- 
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ALEXANDER SCOTT, 


The editor whose imprisonment for 
printing unkind words about the Pat- 
erson police raises the ‘‘ free-speech ”’ 
issue in New Jersey. 


of a “Scott Defense Fund” by the Passaic 
County Socialists, to carry the case to the 
highest courts. The contest will be fought 
out on a proper legal basis, says The Call, 
and there will be ‘‘no anarchy, even if the 
anarchists are the police,” for Scott is not 
to be railroaded and his fight ‘‘will persist 
when the strike in the silk-mills is ended.” 
The statements on which Scott was indicted 
were directed against the chief of police and 
his men, and some of them are quoted by 
the Kansas City Star, which says that ‘‘every 
interest, big or little, that fears publicity” 
is always ready with the ery: ‘‘Send the 
editor to jail; teach him a lesson so he won’t 
interfere with our game.”’ Once Scott wrote, 
The Star tells us: ‘‘Helpless men, women, 
and children are brutally clubbed, cuffed, 
and manhandled right on the streets.” And 
again: ‘“‘The police anarchists not only be- 
lieve in lawlessness, but they practise it. 
They don’t waste words on the workingmen 
—they simply crack their heads.’” It is of 
remarks like these that the New York Trib- 
une says the Curran Report makes ‘‘quite 
as serious charges against the police of New 
York” and counsels the higher courts cf 
New Jersey to show disapproval of ‘‘the 
perversion of justice now being practised in 








ities have absolute control and have had for 
some time.” In view of the wide-spread criticism of the Gov- 
ernor in connection with the use of martial law in West Virginia, 
it is but fair to say that the report of the Socialist committee of 
inquiry practically exonerates him. To quote from this docu- 
ment, as appears in the Milwaukee Leader (Soc.)— 


‘‘He had inherited martial law from Governor Glasscock, his 
predecessor, and the reason he permitted it to remain effective 
was because he was requested to do so by the union miners 
themselves to prevent them and their organizers from being 
assaulted and beaten up by the Baldwin-Feltz thugs in the em- 
ploy of the mine owners. ...... 

‘“‘We have no desire to exculpate Governor Hatfield for any 
act he is justly responsible for, but it is undoubtedly true that he 
has been accused of wrongs which were committed under the 
administration of Governor Glasscock, his predecessor, to whose 
official spinelessness and subserviency to the mine owners are 
mainly due -the outrages which so long disgraced West Virginia 
in the eyes of the nation. 

“It was under the administration of Glasscock and not Hat- 
field that martial law was declared; that the military commission 
was created; that Mother Jones, John Brown, C. H. Boswell, 
and numerous others were court-martialed and convicted.” 


The Socialist Committee state in this document that the 
Governor had ‘unconditionally released” these persons from 
prison, and quote him as saying ‘‘that not in a single instance 
had he affirmed a conviction of the military commission, that 
the supprest Socialist papers swere at liberty to resume publica- 
tion, and that he believed in the rights of free organization, free 
speech, and free assemblage.” 


Paterson,”’ for— 


“‘If they do not check the infringement on the rights of thé 
press and of free speech now going on there, Congress’ will 
properly step in and inquire whether citizens and residents: of 
New Jersey are enjoying the full protection of the guaranties 
of the federal Constitution.” 


Just what rights of citizenship have been violated in Paterson 
are touched upon by the New York Globe in a résumé of the 
progress of the strike in which it holds that the whole trouble has 
been that ‘‘Haywoodism on one side has been met by Haywood- 
ism on the other,” and it adds that ‘‘anarchism is not prevented, 
but stimulated, when public officers, losing their heads and 
forgetting their oaths, become anarchistic.”’ Also The Globe 
points out that it has been the game of Haywood and his asso- 
ciates to tease ‘‘a stupid chief of police” into making “illegal 
arrests,” thus giving support to ‘‘the Haywood theory that the 
present government is all wrong.’’ Then follow instances, such 
as the conviction of Haywood in April ‘‘by a foolish magistrate” 
—a judgment reversed in a higher court; then the conviction of 
Patrick Quinlan ‘‘for an offense which it is seemingly conceded 
he did not. commit,” and finally, the conviction and sentencing, 
as above stated, of the Socialist editor of The Weekly Issue, who, 
as The Globe says, was found guilty of criminal ‘‘hostility to 
government”’ by a jury consisting of ‘‘two county officers, two 
farmers,. and eight business men.” Continuing, The Globe tells 


us that altho ‘“‘nine-tenths of the voting citizens of Paterson are . 


employees,”’ not one of them was on the jury, and it sums up the 
Scott verdict in these words: 
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“Free speech was first supprest in Paterson. Then free 
assemblage. Now freedom of the press is attacked. It is to 
be hoped there is enough virtue left in the press and among the 
friends of free government to protect this Jersey editor in his 
constitutional rights. A poor man, he should not be asked to 
bear the sole expense of his defense. He should be furnished 
with competent counsel and a prompt appeal taken. In the 
meantime it is proper to repeat one of the statements for which 
this Jersey editor has been convicted as a criminal—namely, 
that the anarchism of the worst kind is the anarchism of public 
officers who flagrantly violate the law by disregarding constitu- 
tional rights.” 


The statute by whose provisions Scott was convicted, the 
Springfield Republican informs us, was passed soon after the 
assassination of President McKinley ‘‘in sympathy with the 
popular excitement of the hour over the criticism of governments 
and public officials by the press,’’ and observes: 


“That it is a statute which might be used outrageously by 
the authorities is evident enough. Whether it has been in the 
case referred to we do not undertake to say without having seen 
the text of the articles in the Passaic paper on the Paterson 
police. But it is a law which, having now been enforced in a- 
special instance, should be made to stand the test of the judg- 
ment of the highest tribunals to which the individual may appeal 
for the safeguarding of his liberties.”’ 


But the New York World, which disclaims any sympathy for 
the 1. W. W., says it has read carefully Editor Scott’s criticism 
of the Paterson police and concludes that— 


“If New York had such a law and it was interpreted as the 
New Jersey law has been interpreted, most of the inhabitants 
of this city would be in jail. Indeed, except for Mayor Gaynor 
and Commissioner Waldo and the police force, the town would 
be practically depopulated.” 


‘Not an ornament to Jersey justice,’ remarks the Boston 
Transcript on what it calls a ‘‘ gag law,”’ and believes the Socialists 
will be duly grateful to the court for having provided them with 
an asset so valuable as ‘‘a fully fledged martyr.” The Tran- 
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UNITED THEY STAND. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


script does not believe Scott guilty from the evidence of his 
editorials, and defends criticism of public officials with this 
argument: 


‘“‘A great deal has happened within the year so close to New 
Jersey that the courts of that State should have seen that the 
literal application of the law under which they were working 
was hardly in accord with the public welfare. Suppose that 
when Rosenthal was shot down the newspapers and people of 
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the city and State of New York had been compelled to keep 
silence, that situation would have continued to fester and expand 
under tle immunities of enforced secrecy. It was the publicity 
that followed that gave justice its opportunity and helped the 

















THE PATERSON ATTEMPT. 
—Robinson in the New York Tribune. 


authorities to discover and punish at least a few of the guilty 
parties. The delight of men high up in the police department 
at finding themselves protected by a law of the State against 
criticism and the detection to which it led, for their parts in an 
infamous conspiracy, can well be imagined. 

“Tt is fortunate that the case is to be considered by a higher 
or probably the highest court in the State. If there has been an 
inadequate or too technical interpretation of the law, the court 
will doubtless find it out. If the terms of the law compel the 
verdict that has been given, then it is so much the worse for the 
law. When a public servant, from the highest to the lowest, is 
protected against criticism, we may look for bad and oppressive 
service. Publicity is the safety-valve. Public sentiment is a 
better regulator of public service than any other influence that 
can be invoked, but it is impossible to know what public senti- 
ment is if it is deprived of the right of free expression.” 


Similarly the Cleveland Press holds that ‘‘free government 
is impossible without free discussion,” and that “‘the right of 
free speech'in a democracy is basic,’ but, because of certain 
recent infringements of this right in various parts of the country, 
The Press is moved to ask: 


‘‘What is meant by free speech as the term is used in the 
constitutional guaranty? Does it mean that one may at any 
time and in any condition say whatever comes into his mind 
to say? Does it mean that he may say only what the police 
or military authorities say he may say? Or does it mean inter- 
mediate shadings difficult to define, not clearly understood and 
therefore so uncertain as to make clashes inevitable? There is 
needed, now more than ever before, in view of the prevalence of 
social unrest, a clear and compelling statement of just what this 
guaranty covers. Since the subject in controversy goes to the 
very base of free government, the intelligence brought to its 
consideration should be the best that the nation can summon. 

‘Let the President, therefore, when he deems the time fitting, 
take action on the free-speech petition, not with a view to con- 
ditions in Paterson merely, or any other area of passing con- 
troversy, but broadly, fundamentally. Let us have a standard 
definition of what free speech is. Let us know where we stand.” 


The New York Sun is astonished at the ‘‘loose and hasty ” 
talk over an ‘‘agitator’”’ who happens also to be an editor, while 
the Providence Journal reminds Scott that there are sufficient 


court decisions on ‘“‘the fzeedom of the press’’ to ensure him 
every opportunity. 
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THE “TEN-PER-CENT.” IMMIGRATION 
BILL ; 


"| *O BAR OUT undesirables on a percentage basis is the 
adroit plan of Senator Dillingham in his Immigration 
Bill, as the press interpret it. A simple application of 

arithmetic is to limit the influx from southern and eastern 

Europe. Mr. Dillingham is remembered as chairman of the 

late Immigration Commission and author of an immigration bill, 

vetoed by President Taft, in which the feature most opposed was 
the literacy test. There is no such test in the present Dilling- 
ham Bill, the press accounts tell us, but in place of it is a pro- 
vision that the number of aliens of any nationality, exclusive of 
temporary visitors, who may be admitted into the country dur- 
ing a year must not exceed 10 per cent. of the number of persons 
of that nationality ‘‘resident in the United States at the time of 
the United States census next preceding,”’ while the minimum 
number of any nationality admissible in any fiscal year shall not 
be less than 5,000. The probabilities are said to be against the 
bill’s coming up for consideration during this session, altho, as 

The Journal of Commerce notes, it is the third in the cause of 

restricted immigration that has been introduced in this Con- 

gress, and its provisions are more severe than those of the other 
bills, except for the omission of the literacy test. 

It is provided in the Dillingham Bill that when the maximum 
number of any nationality has been admitted, all other aliens of 
that nationality who apply for admission during the fiscal year 
shall be excluded. However, “aliens returning from a temporary 
visit abroad, and aliens coming to join near relatives, as well as 
members of professional and business classes,’’ may be admitted 
regardless of the maximum number. A further provision em- 
powers the Secretary of Labor to admit aliens in excess of the 
maximum number when, “‘in his opinion, such action is justifiable 
as a measure of humanity.’’ According to information compiled 
by Senator Dillingham, based on immigration experience of 
the last ten years, the New York Sun reports, the Dillingham 
Bill, if it beeame a law, would reduce the immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe by about 130,000 annually, and 
‘*the number of aliens coming from northern and western Europe 
might be increased two-thirds.’”’ Apparently this is a consum- 
mation that is widely wished, as the Indianapolis News says: 


“Frankly, immigrants from northern and western Europe are 
more to be desired than those from any other part of the world. 
Most of what is recognized as true American stock to-day traces 
its ancestry to peoples of Great Britain, Germany, and other 
states of the same grade. Immigration laws should be just not 
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only to the home-seeker, but to those whose homes are to be 
shared by the newcomers. The need for stricter regulation is 
recognized. Perhaps the Dillingham proposals will open the 
way for a solution.” ‘ 


The absolute need of legislation to reduce the present flow 
of immigration to a minimum is insisted on by the Labor Clarion, 
San Francisco, which argues in this fashion against the alien 
laborer who pauperizes the American workman: 


“The great bulk of the immigration we are now receiving 
consists of Lithuanians, Magyars, Polish, Portuguese, Ruma- 
nians, Russians, Servians, Slovaks, Slavonians, Syrians, Turkish, 
and South Italian males. They are unlike the old immigration 
which came in family groups looking for a home and a chance 
to educate their children and advance their general conditions, 


-Everywhere this cheap labor has been coming in and crowding 


out the American workman.”’ 


On the other hand, many newspapers can see no virtue in such 
restrictions of immigration as Senator Dillingham proposes, as, 
for example, the Philadelphia Record, which thinks ‘‘there is 
much less excuse for excitement about immigration now than 
there was sixty years ago,”’ because in proportion to the popula- 
tion our immigrants form hardly as large a percentage as they 
did then. 


‘‘The persons of foreign birth in this country in 1860 were 
13.2 per cent. of the total. In 1900 they were 13.7. The 
largest percentage in any intermediate census year was 14.8 in 
1890.” 


The New York Evening Post attributes the falling off of im- 
migration from northern and western Europe to the fact that 
countries in that section have become more attractive to the 
people born there, owing to improvement in social and political 
conditions, and it consequently foresees a decrease in immigra- 
tion from. southern and eastern Europe when such conditions 
have ameliorated there. As for Mr. Dillingham’s bill, The 
Post ealls it ‘‘a device which smacks somewhat of the govern- 
mental methods found by Gulliver on the island of Laputa.” 
Nor has the Philadelphia Public Ledger any admiration for the 
proposal, which is illogical, might prove absolutely harmful to 
the West, and ‘“‘might even lead to unfortunate diplomatic 
entanglements,”’ and The Ledger concludes: 


‘“The immigration problem must be settled, but let it be done 
reasonably and fairly. Exclusion by percentages would not 
only be contradictory of the historic policy and principle of the 
nation, but it would be wofully futile in accomplishing its 
purpose. The ninth man might be the very one who ought to 
be kept out and the eleventh the very one who ought to be 
welcomed.” 





TOPICS 


THE happy pair in Berlin drew three kings.—New York Press. 


T. R. is quite a traveler, but he never gets out of the temperate zone.— 
Detroit News. 


GEORGE HARVEY says that it doesn’t pay to be a prophet. It certainly 
didn’t pay George.—Columbia State. 

Ir the Senators study hard they may learn what a lobbyist is by the 
end of the season.—Kansas City Star. 

THAT noise you hear from the East is the Turk rubbing his hands as 
Greek swats Bulgarian.— Louisville Times. 

NEw YORK is to have not only the largest court-house in the country, 
but the largest church. It needs both.—Cleveland Leader. 

To put one over the platter when Wagner comes up in the pinch is about 
as precarious as writing a life-insurance policy on the President of Mexico. 
—New York Press. 

THE mayor of Philadelphia has found that the first families are willing 
to have the town reformed, if it can be done without inconvenience to 
them.—Boston Advertiser. 


ALFRED NoyéEs is getting a large vote for poet laureate from American 
editors who can not remember any other British poet on the spur of the 
moment.—Buffalo Enquirer. 


SOME one says that there will be a monument erected to Mrs. Pankhurst 


in fifty years. Some of those members of Parliament no doubt think that 
a@ long time to wait.— Detroit Free Press. : 


IN BRIEF 


PEACE is now raging in the Balkans.—Columbia State. 


SOMETIMES the water-wagon can be made to do service as a band-wagon. 
—Albany Journal. 


ALL is serene in California. Leland Stanford students have defeated a 
Japanese nine at baseball_—New York Sun. 


Mr. EDISON says there will be no poverty one hundred years hence. 
Not for any of us at least.—Cleveland Leader. 


IN the old days England used to burn the witches, but now witches are 
trying to burn England.—Charleston News and Courier. 


¥AS-PIPES made out of newspapers are a late invention. Some news- 
papers make better gas-pipes than others.—Philadelphia North American. 
SOMEBODY proposes that the United States buy Mexico. But if we had 
to pay all the Mexican governments there are, wouldn't it be expensive?— 
New York Mail. ‘ 


A city editor with a few free circus tickets to dispose of knows just how 
the President feels, with about 6,500 applicants for every post-office.— 
Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


THE Chicago Tribune remarks that Japan ought to be grateful because 
the United States opened her up to civilization. She is—and Would like 
to return the compliment in kind.— Louisville Times. 

Up to the hour of going to press, no member of the original Ananias 
Club has announced his intention of following the Colonel's example and 
appealing to the courts.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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of a few fruit-farmers in California. ‘‘Of that we may be 

sure,” declares Mr. Lovat Fraser in the London Daily Mail. 
Mr. Fraser is one of the first Orientalists in the world and knows 
all that can be learned about the past and present politics, state- 
craft, and military resources of the Near and Far East. His 
“India under Curzon”’ is considered by critics a masterpiece of 
brilliant writing, judicial fairness, and accurate information. 
He is perfectly well qualified to give reasons why Japan must 
hesitate when once a real casus belli has developed. Japan is too 
weak, too poor, indeed, to enter the lists 


Jost WILL NOT FIGHT about the invidious treatment 


WHY JAPAN CAN NOT DECLARE WAR 








Mr. Fraser thinks that the United States has a high mission to 
perform both by sea and land in supporting the supremacy of the 
white races, and maintaining their right to rule the earth. 
Hence he tells us that while the quarrel between the United 
States and Japan “‘is comparatively trivial, the issue that lies 
behind it is not trivial, and is probably destined to become one 
of the greatest problems of the twentieth century.” He thus 
describes what the yellow races want: 


“Equality of treatment, in the form in which the claim is 
being advanced by the more progressive peoples of Asia, con- 
notes something more than relief from 





disabilities under the special laws of the 





with America, hesays. If she did, she would 
cause the white races throughout the world 
to stand shoulder to shoulder in a solid 
phalanx against her. Even if she conquered 
Hawaii and the Philippines, the United 
States, after experiencing a defeat which 
could be merely temporary, would revive 
from such a Bull Run discomfiture stronger 
than ever and with more ships and more 
men, and a deepened tempest of anger * 
would ultimately drive the yellow man 
“bootless home and weather-beaten back.”’ 
To quote Mr. Fraser: 


“‘A conflict between Japan and the United 
States at this juncture would mean the ruin 
of Japan. The late Homer Lea’s fantastic 
visions have little relation to reality. Japan 
could not run the risk of an invasion of the 
Pacific slope, because she would soon be 
ejected. She might take Hawaii and the 
Philippines, but how long could she keep 








white races. It means that the tacit assump- 
tion of the white races that it is their 
privilege to inherit the earth is directly econ- 
tested. The yellow races are beginning to 
insist upon their right to spread outward. 
The overspill of the population of Europe 
pours into the American continent: Japan 
and China do not see why they should not 
move outward also, especially as they breed 
faster and much of their soil is already over- 
peopled. 

‘‘The little colonies of Japanese and 
Chinese scattered about over the American 
continent represent only the vanguard of 
this great movement. Japan does not find 
in Korea all the opportunities for expansion 
which she had expected. She knows that 
by mere weight of numbers the Chinese 
will eventually fill up the vacant space of 
Manchuria.” 





In this point lies the incalculable good 
America is doing by setting up a.bulwark 
along the Pacific slope to keep off the 











them? The United States would press for- 








ward the completion of the Panama Canal, 


locustlike hordes that would soon desolate 


spend her vast resources in building an JaPpaAN—‘ Call off your dog, Mr. Wilson!” her territory. In fact: 


invincible armada of dreadnoughts, and 

devote all her incomparable energies to 

winning back her lost possessions. The ultimate outcome of the 
struggle would never be in doubt, so far as the near future is con- 
cerned, for Japan could get no more ships and no more money.” 


Japan had the bitterest possible experience in her Manchurian 
campaign when she spent her last bullet and almost her last 
man in winning over Russia a victory which brought no in- 
demnification. Had the struggle continued much longer, says 
Mr. Fraser, history would have had a different tale to tell about 
the bloody vicissitudes which were ended by the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth. One victory by land or sea over the Yankees would 
mean nothing, declares this writer, for, he proceeds: 


“A temporary success would be of no avail in such a mighty 
conflict. Japan fought herself to a standstill in the war with 
Russia. Had fighting continued a few months longer the 
verdict might have been reversed. She knows full well that the 
United States would never accept transient defeat. She is 
equally well aware that the Western world will not give her 
more ships and money to prosecute a war based upon such an 
issue as the Californian Land Bill. It would be a war deliber- 
ately fought to challenge the world-supremacy of the white races, 
and in such a eause the white races would instantly unite. They 
would not all fight, but they would not help Japan. The welfare 
of America means more to the white races than the welfare of 
Asia. 

“We may take it for granted, then, that the present differences 
between Japan and the United States will in some way or other 
be composed.” 


—Puck (Tokyo). 

“California is the new boundary-wall of 
the white races. The day of Asiatic invasions of Europe is 
over. We have just seen the Turks driven from their last 
European possessions. The peoples of Asia have turned their 
faces eastward again, and they look across the Pacific toward 
the light of the morning sun. America, with her millions of 
negroes and her masses of half-civilized immigrants from 
Eastern Europe, rejects them. She does so with good reason.” 


What Mr. Fraser styles ‘‘a trivial quarrel” between the 
United States and ‘‘the eager people of Japan, triumphant, 
sensitive, clamorous for recognition, but still more avid of room 
to expand,” is certain to be adjusted. The Japanese will not 
retaliate. They will not hit back, but ‘‘they will follow the 
line of least resistance,’’ turning to the British Pacific possessions 
lying at their feet which only the fleet of the United States can 
deliver from their clutches. This is how Mr. Fraser puts it: 


‘The rich coastal belt of Northern Australia, with its deep 
rivers, fine harbors, and unfailing rainfall, could maintain thirty 
millions of people. Its present inhabitants number less than a 
thousand white folk. We have painted it red and left it vacant. 

‘At the present rate of progress, Australia will not a century 
hence have population enough to stem the flood of a yellow 
invasion. The course’ which the outward movement of the 
yellow races must eventually follow seems automatic and irre- 
sistible. Fleets in the North Sea can not stop it. The only 
chanee for Australia’s salvation will be if the mastery of the 
Pacific passes into the hands of the United States, and that is 
an issue which may have to be fought out first.” 
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WHISPERINGS OF MONARCHY IN CHINA 


through the Flowery Land when the greatest Republic 
of the New World recognized the latest Republic of the 
Old. All over China meetings have been held to celebrate the 
Four thousand students marched in line to the Amer- © 
ican legation at Peking, carrying American flags and making 


A THRILL of joy, or something very much like it, ran 


event. 


YUAN SHI-KAI, THE GROWING BAMBOO SPROUT. 
—Puck (Tokyo). 


the air ring with their acclamations. The Chinese-American 
Society also arranged a meeting in the capital, with a parade 
of the citizens, and all exprest their gratitude to ‘‘the greatest 
Republic in the world’’ for its gracious reception of its younger 
sister into the circle. There is a deep meaning in this burst of 
exultation. Young republicans of China have been for some 
time looking with suspicion on the bearing of Yuan Shi-kai. 
They think that, like Cesar, ‘‘he is ambitious,’’ and there is a 
whispered threat that he may yet meet with Cesar’s fate. He 
is supposed to loathe republicanism and would fain revive the 
monarchy. The condition of things is stated by the China 
Republican (Shanghai), which qualifies its expression of gratitude 
with regrets that the recognition did not come earlier, for then 
Russia might not have had so free a hand in Mongolia, and 
@ more advantageous national loan would have been settled. 
To quote the words of this organ: 


“The long-deferred recognition by America of the Chinese 
Republic, which to-day, after months of tardy postponement, 
has at last been accorded to the new régime, will be received 
with ‘mixt feelings. In the first place, the long delay of this act 
of courtesy has robbed it of much of its spontaneity. Altho 
we fully appreciate the spirit in which recognition has been 
accorded to China, we can not help feeling that it has come at 
a most inopportune time. The hasty conclusion of the loan 
without. Parliament's sanction, which is a violation of the 
Constitution, has created an acute crisis which has by no means 
passed... Yet, in a way, recognition is most timely. Taking a 
broad, instead of a merely superficial, view of the matter, it is 
clear that the simple act of recognition of the Chinese Republic 
by the United States has not a little value. It is amply patent 
that America has recognized the change in the form of govern- 
ment and not merely the personnel of the Government itself. 
Had another Government been in power, recognition would 
have come just the same. Were another Government to assume 
office to-morrow, the act of recognition would still hold good.” 


Especially valuable is the recognition because it will give 
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‘in the matter of the loan, and now recognition. 
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sanction and strength to the republicans, and help them to 
withstand the machinations of monarchists, says this paper 
significantly, and it goes on to say more pointedly: 


‘For some time past, the air has been thick with rumors that 
Yuan Shi-kai is aiming at a monarchy. If this is really true, 
then it will be less easy for him to put his monarchical theory into 
actual practise now that the Republic has been recognized. 
The act of recognition is bound to lend great moral weight to the 
principle of republicanism, and Yuan Shi-kai’s chances of sub- 
verting and demolishing the republican fabric are correspond- 
ingly lessened. The fact that among the first to recognize the 
young Chinese Republic is the greatest Republic in the world 
makes the act all the more welcome.’ Once again, America has 
proved herself a true friend to China in word as well as in deed. 
First, her attitude relative to the opium question, and the gener- 
ous return of the Boxer indemnity; then her befriending of China 
Verily, it is a: 
record of which any great civilized nation has a right to feel 
justly proud. Would that there were more like her in the world.” 


In another editorial the China Republican expresses its ap- 
preciation of President Wilson’s wisdom and moderation, and 
observes: 


“The real import of the recognition appears in the actual words 
of President Wilson and Chargé d’Affaires Williams, rather than 
in any meaning which others may try to read into these words 
or into the action. There is not one word implying even the 
existence of Yuan Shi-kai or approval of the man. Therein the 
American President shows his wisdom. He is keeping free of 
political complications or political collisions. Who in China is 


,right or who wrong, the President of the American Republic does 


not propose even to consider. He leaves these differences of 
opinion to the Chinese to settle among themselves.. First, by 
withdrawing from the loan group, and then by the wording of 
the declaration of recognition, he withdraws from unholy alli- 
ances or annoying complications. 

‘‘The American President shows sympathy to China’s attempt 
at self-government, with no reference to Yuan Shi-kai’s at- 
tempt at autocracy. He welcomes the assembling of the 
representatives in the National Assembly, tho as yet unable 
to welcome a chosen President. He wishes well for every pur- 
pose of China in ‘ perfecting the republican form of government,’ 
but not so much as hints that it is his desire that Yuan may 
succeed in overriding such a Government and make himself a 
one-man power, whether called President or called Emperor. 
President Wilson hopes that ‘all the established obligations of 
China, which passed to the Provisional Government, will in turn 
pass to and be observed by the Government established by the 
Assembly,’ and does not desire that this Assembly shall be over- 
ruled by the dictum of connivance of the provisional President. 














DIVIDED WE FALL. 


Russia TO JAPAN—‘ How much of the ruins do you propose to 
take?”’ —National Review (Shanghai). 


What the American President actually does is to recognize the 
new Republic of China as embodied in the National Assembly, 
until such time as the Assembly shall effect the perfection of 
democracy by drawing up a permanent constitution and electing 
a permanent President.” 
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June 21, 1913 


SOCIALISM IN THE FRENCH ARMY 


HE STUPEFACTION that;would paralyze Charlemagne, 
Charles Martel, Joan of Are, Louis the Magnificent, 
and the “‘ Little Corporal ’’ if they could come back and 

see France permeated with pacifism would make a new page in 
French history. France, the France of ‘‘ Dunois, the young, the 
brave’’—whose ballad tune is almost the national anthem of 
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President,’”’ said the head of the Republic. 





It is not recorded 
what Mr. Clemenceau replied, but since that interview the 


Barthou Ministry have taken vigorous steps to check the 


spread of Socialism, Syndicalism, and Anarchism. They are 


raiding certain printing and publishing houses and suppressing 


the further issue of the Socialist tract, Manuel du Soldat, 
from which we quote the following passage: 


‘‘Every infamy, every cruelty, every scandal, and every lying 
program has had La Pairie for its 








t . 





China’s great parade of gratitude for recognition at the American Legation in Peking, on May 8. 


device. It is for this word that we 
are shut up for three years of military 
service; that we are made slaves, per- 
haps murderers, or the victims of the 
brutality of the epaulet, for our offi- 
cers are brutes, and the best officers 
the worst brutes. The whole Army is 
a school of crime, vice, laziness, hy- 
pocrisy, and cowardice. Better for 
the soldier to desert than to put up 
with the insults and punishments 
which await him while he wears the 
livery of slavery and crime.” 


Whatever counsel Mr. Clemenceau 
gave to the President of the Repub- 
lic, he has himself come out in his 
paper, the Homme Libre (Paris), with 
a strong attack on antimilitarism and 
a passionate appeal to the conscript 
not to betray his country. His elo- 
quent words run as follows: 


‘* Eternal shame on you who deliver 
to irreparable devastation the last 
refuge of all greatness and of all 
beauty! You believe, unhappy man, 


ath 


THE STARS AND STRIPES IN A CHINESE PROCESSION. 











the French Army—is now being struck with a severe attack of 
antimilitarism. Mr. Jaurés, the great apostle of this creed, is 
openly jubilant as he witnesses the mutinies and demonstrations 
which greet the Government’s Three-Years’ Service Bill at Toul, 
Nancy, Belport, and other garrison towns. The most serious 
disturbances have taken place at the great military centers, even 
including Paris. The drill grounds have been scenes of riot in 
which -rifles have been broken up, uniforms trampled under 
foot, and officers mobbed amid cries of ‘‘ Damnation on the Three- 
Years’ Service Bill.’”’ Hundreds of soldiers have 


that you can think. You are naught 
but weakness, a weakness that has 
lost all purpose. You yourself, your France, your Paris, your 
village, your lane, your brook, all that manifold mass of history 
from which you come—since it is the work of your forefathers 
—is it all nothing to you, and are you going utterly unmoved 


‘ to deliver the soil of your soul to the stranger? Yes! Say that 


this is your wish! You pause; you did not understand; you 
did not know. A heavier sacrifice than you expected has been 
asked of you, as of many others who would have thought them- 
selves unworthy of France if they had murmured.” 


But Mr. Jaurés dwells with glee on the spectacle of the anti- 





marched through the streets of the capital singing 
the ‘‘International,”’ the great hymn of the Social- 
ist Labor Party. At Toul alone 300 conscripts have 
been put under arrest and condemned to condign 
punishment. The 153d Regiment, stationed at 
this garrison, have a particularly rebellious repu- 
tation, and an intercepted letter, addrest to a 
Socialist leader by one of these men, contained’ 
the following words, according to the Soleil (Paris) : 


“T have received your remittance, also the 
printed matter. You may count on me. If we 
go to war our bullets shall be aimed at our offi- 
cers, and as soon as we are face to face with the 
win hid will reverse arms with upturned rifle 

utts.”” 


A great sensation has been caused by President 
Poincaré’s action in summoning Mr. Clemen- 
ceau, the brilliant Senator and ex-Minister, to a 
private conference. The witty retort of the Presi- 
dent, when Clemenceau remarked that he was 
not President of the Council, has been repeated by 
every European paper. ‘‘ No, you are not President 
of the Council, but you must become counsel to the 








CHINA THANKS AMERICA. 


Mr. Williams, our acting minister at Peking, receiving the address of thanks by Mr. 
Wong for the Chinese people at the time of the great parade. 
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AUSTRIA’S PRIZE. ; 
Ada Kaleh, an island in the Danube, claimed by Servia, but pounced upon last month by Austria-Hungary. It is to be strongly fortified. 











patriotic, antimilitaristic action of the mutinous soldiers, and 
after repeating his internationalistic doctrine and his ery for 
pacifism, points to Toul and Nancy and declares: ‘This is 
only the beginning; the end is not far off.” 

The Intransigeant (Paris) rejoices that the recalcitrant regi- 
ments are to be sent out of France on penal service in Africa: 


“We are sorry that such a disgrace has befallen these mis- 
guided men, but the punishment is necessary, for the Govern- 
ment’s action is needed as a precaution against another attack 
of this mhutinous fever which would drag the country into fatal 
lethargy and destruction.” 


Bebel’s brilliant organ, the Vorwdrts (Berlin), thinks that 
the Army in France is at length becoming saturated with the 
doctrines of antimilitarism and 
internationalism such as were 
embodied in a resolution passed 
in 1907 at Amiens by the Von- 
gress of the General Confeder- 
ation of Labor, an assuciation 
largely consisting of Socialists 
and Anarchists. This resolution 
ran: 

“The Congress declares that 
the propaganda of antimilitarism 
and antipatriotism should be 
pushed with ever-increasing earn- 
estness and audacity.” 

The last Congress, held in 1908, 
was not less explicit, says Vor- 
warts. Its views were embodied 
in the following resolution: 


“The Congress indorses the 
formula of the International. 
Workers have no country; con- 
sequently all war is an attack on 
the working classes. It is a bloody 
and terrible means’ of distracting 
attention from our'claims. The Congress declares that in case of 
war among the Powers, workingmen ought to retort by declar- 
ing a general strike.’ 


Speaking of the lengthened term of service in the Frenck 
Government’s program, the great German Socialist organ very 
temperately discusses the question as to its effect on the small 
farmer and the peasant. The great landowners benefit by it, 
but the poor are made poorer still. To quote from this paper: 

“Before all things we must take into consideration the differ- 
ence between the interests of the great landowners and those of 
the peasant or petty farmer. The great landowner, if he be- 
longs to the nobility, is from the outset a strohg supporter of 
increased army service. Not only because the sons of the 
landed nobility are placed in the highest rank as officers, but 


IN GERMANY. 


THE CHANCELLOR (to Socialist Liebknecht)—‘‘ Now, don’t blame me 
for the army increase; what could I do? "—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


because the landowner himself profits by supplying to the Army 
grain and foodstuff, horses and fodder. The small farmer 
misses all the advantages which the large estate-holder reaps 
from war. But his heaviest burden lies in the fact that when 
his sons are called to service under the colors he has to hire help 
from other sources, and at a dearer rate. Many families under 
these circumstances feel the load heavy to bear, and indeed their 
very existence as farmers is plainly threatened.” 


This is the main reason why “‘the Social Democrats of 
Germany, as well as of France, oppose both the increase of the 
Army in numbers and lengthening of the term of service.” 

Such papers as the Frankfurter Zeitung and the Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin) tell the story of Toul and Nancy, but without 
editorial comment. The English papers are more outspoken, 

and the tone of their remarks gen- 
erally runs in complete harmony 
with the following utterance of 
the London Daily Chronicle: 


‘‘The sensational mutinies and 
demonstrations in the French 
Army against the proposed three 
years’ service are a portent which 
can not be overlooked either in 
France or in Europe. Nothing 
like them has occurred in any 
west European army in modern 
times. 

“It appears now that the 
earlier accounts rather under- 
stated than exaggerated the in- 
cidents, which have occurred not 
merely in the great garrisons on 
the Eastern frontier at Belfort, 
Toul, and Nancy, but at cen- 
ters so different and so widely 
dispersed as Paris, Macon, Mon- 
tauban, and Montpellier. A rela- 
tively large number of soldiers 
from these places have been de- 
ported to the ‘punishment’ bat- 
talions in Africa; a number more 
have been sent to be tried by court martial.” 


A strange story in the Gil Blas (Paris) makes out that Russia 
imposed the three-years plan on France. ‘‘For some time,’ says 
that paper, ‘‘we were threatened with a rupture of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, because we were not sufficiently strong, or at 
least because we did not appear so.”” Then the London Nation 
speaks of France as ‘‘a Russian satrapy,” and adds: 


‘“Whatever the fate of the Three- Years Bill may be, the Rus- 
sian Alliance will have entered on a new phase of criticism and 
skepticism. Pacifists have disliked it because it perpetuated the 
antagonism to Germany, the Chauvinists because it never seemed 
to bring nearer the dream of recovering the lost provinces. It 
is now revealed as a menace to national indc pendence.’ —7'rans- 
lation made for Tur Literary Dicest. 
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H. E. Jordan, of the University of Virginia, in the last 

place where one would look to see it found, especially 
by a Southerner. This key Professor Jordan asserts to be the 
mulatto. There are now about two million mulattoes in the 
United States, and there will be more, if statistics are worth 
anything. Half-breeds, and the mulatto 


A KEY to the negro problem ‘has been discovered by Prof. 


THE MULATTO TO SAVE THE NEGRO 





frequently degraded white ancestry, the mulatto of our country, 
as in Jamaica, forms the most intelligent and potentially useful 
element of our colored population. 

“The fact, then, is established, beyond all possibility of dis- 
proof, it seems to me, that a negro-white cross does not in- 
herently mean degeneracy; and that the mulatto, measuied by 
present-day standards of Caucasian civilization, from economic 

‘and civic standpoints, is an advance upon 





especially, have been generally held to be 


a pure negro. In further support of the po- 





inferior to the race of either parent. Pro- 
fessor Jordan believes that the facts are 
quite otherwise. He thinks that the half- 
breed is usually a better and more useful 
citizen than the man of pure race, and that 
the mulatto’s inferiority has nothing to do 
with the fact that he is across. The solu- 
tion of the negro problem is facilitated, he 


mulatto’s existence. The breed has been 
proved most effective in some other lands, 
notably in the English island colony of 
Jamaica. Says Professor Jordan, writing 
in The Popular Science Monthly (New York, 
June): 





“It may help the subsequent discussion 
to note at this point the fact that Jamaica 
does not have a ‘negro problem’ as we 
know it in the United States. And on the 
face of things it would appear that it might 
well be present there in even more aggra- 
vated ‘form. For in Jamaica there are only 
about 15,000 whites among a colored popu- 
lation of about 700,000, including about 
50,000 mulattoes. It should be noted that 
in this ‘Queen of the Greater Antilles’ the 








“THE MULATTO IS THE LEAVEN.” 


Prof. H. E. Jordan, of the University 
of Virginia, advances the striking sug- 
gestion that the mulatto “‘ is the leaven 
with which to lift the negro race.” 


tency of even a relatively remote white an- 
cestry may be cited the almost unique 
instance of the Moses of the colored race, 
Booker T. Washington. As one mingles day 
by day with colored people of all grades and 
shades, one is imprest with the significance 
of even small admixtures of Caucasian blood. 
What elements of hope or menace lie hidden 
in these mulatto millions? How can they 
help to solve or confuse the ‘problem’?”’ 


The following assertions are made by the 
writer in this connection, and evidence is ad- 
duced in behalf of their truth: ‘‘ First, the 
negro can not undergo mental development 
beyond a certain maximum. Second, it is 
possible to approximate a ‘pure’ mulatto 
race combining the best elements of black 
and white.”” This could be done ideally by 
a demigod experimenter; we can approach 
it, he holds, by education and the fostering 
of negro racial pride. He goes on: 





‘‘The point seems clear that in the pres- 
ence of 2,000,000 mulattoes, steadily in- 
creasing in number, of relatively superior 
worth to the pure negro, we have a key to 
the solution of our problem. The mulatto is 
the leaven with which to lift the negro race. 








mulattoes, as a class, are more nearly at the 

level of the whites than at that of the pure negroes. The 
mulattoes contribute the artizans, the teachers, the business 
and professional men. They are the very backbone of wonder- 
ful Jamaica. To besure, Jamaica has had thirty years more than 
the United States during which to ‘solve’ her ‘negro problem.’ 
But perhaps the perfect adjustment between the races in Jamaica 
and the elimination of any ‘problem’ of this kind finds its ex- 
planation in a more rational and more consistent political treat- 
ment made possible by the absence of any constitutional pre- 
scription.”’ 


Of the physical and mental results of cross-breeding, the 
writer says: 


“T admit the general inferiority of black-white offspring. 
Defective half-breeds are too prevalent and obtruding to permit 
denying the apparently. predetermined result of such crosses. 
But I emphatically deny that the result is inherent in the simple 
fact of cross-breeding. There are not a few very striking 
exceptions among my own acquaintances. Absolutely the best 
mulatto family I have ever known traces its ancestry back on 
both the maternal and paternal side to high-grade white grand- 
fathers and pure-type negro grandmothers. The reason for 
the frequently inferior product of such crosses is that the better 
elements of both races under ordinary conditions of easy mating 
with their own type feel an instinctive repugnance to inter- 
marriage. Under these usual circumstances a white man who 
stoops to mating with a colored woman, or a colored woman 
who will accept a white man, are already of quite inferior type. 
One would not expect superior offspring from such parents if 
it concerned horses or dogs. Why should we expect the biolog- 
ically impossible in the case of man? If the parents are of good 
type, so will be the offspring. And even with the handicap of 


He serves as our best lever for negro eleva- 
tion. The mulatto does not feel the instinctive mental nausea to 
negro mating. He might even be made to feel a sacred mission 
in this respect. The negro aspires to be mulatto, the mulatto 
to be white. These aspirations are worthy, and should be en- 
couraged. Possibility of marriage with mulatto would be a 
very real incentive to serious efforts for development on the 
part of the negro. The logical conclusion may follow in the 
course of the ages. At any rate, from present indications our 
hope lies in the mulatto. A wise statesmanship and rational 
patriotism will make every effort to conserve him, and imbue 
him with his mission in the interests of the brotherhood of a 
better man. The problem seems possible of solution only as the 
mulatto will undertake it, with the earnest help of the white.”’ 





SHOOTING AT THE “MOVIES”—The use of moving pictures 
of animals as “‘living targets”’ is related in The Ouldoor World 
(New York, June), which quotes this description: 


“Every time you fire the picture stops for a second or so and 
the passage of the bullet through it is shown by a hole of light; 
then the picture starts to move again. The report of the rifle is 
caught by microphones suspended above the target and the 
sound is conveyed to the cabin in which the picture-operator 
works, actuating a relay instrument, which is connected with the 
picture-machine and momentarily checks the passage of the film. 
The disappearance of the shot-holes in the screen is caused by a 
kind of triple screen. . . . The shot goes through all three 
screens, but when the two moving ones alter position they, of 
course, cover up any hole made, as no two holes synchronize 
on the series of three screens. Your particular sport depends 
on the film. You can shoot sea-gulls, wild tigers, otters, kanga- 
roos—in fact, anything which the film can ‘catch.’” 
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Illustrations by courtesy of “‘ The American Machinist,’’ New York. 
NATURAL MOVEMENT OF THE HAND IN PICKING UP PHOTOGRAPHS. 








WHICH WAY DO YOU DO IT? 


THE SHORTER PATH AFTER THE OPERATOR BECOMES TRAINED. 








EFFICIENCY’S LATEST WRINKLE 


Ti VERY LATEST thing in the analysis of the mo- 
tions made by a worker during his task is to use the 
stereoscopic camera in connection with small incan- 
descent lamps, to study the path his hands travel. When time 
is to be taken into account, the lamps are flashed at given in- 
tervals. A close study of the photographic results by an expert 
often enables him to readjust the elements of an operation, or 
to relocate vital parts of machinery, in such a way as to save 
time and energy, and consequently money, to both employer 


and employed. From a description of this method contributed © 


to The American Machinist (New York, June 5), by Fred H. 
Colvin, we quote the following: 


‘*Back of all the various methods of securing increased output 
by reducing unnecessary waste of time, and utterly regardless of 
the special name by which the method may be called, is a study 
of the different details which go to make up the operations and 
the time required for each. There seems to be little doubt that 
Frank B. Gilbreth must be recognized as the pioneer in the study 
of motion, or ‘motion study,’ as it has come to be called. 

“So far as we can learn, all previous effort in this direction 
was confined to a study of the elemental time required to per- 
form certain operations without much regard to the motions 
made during that time. Motion study, on the other hand, seeks 
to reduce the motions to the lowest possible number and to the 
shortest distance, with the intention of reducing the total time 
required by a proportionate amount. Beginning with the lay- 
ing of brick, and coming up to the comparatively recent use 
of the moving-picture camera as a means of recording motion, 
or making ‘motion studies,’ Mr. Gilbreth has now developed a 
later and simpler method, and one which is less expensive to 
operate than the motion-picture camera with its yards and yards 


“This representation is obtained by attaching a small electric 
bulb such as is used in the pocket flash lamp, to each hand of the 
operator, the attachment being easily made by a sort of insulated 
ring which fits over the operator’s forefinger. These lamps re- 
ceive current, from a small battery, and, while they can be 
lighted continuously, it has been found more satisfactory to put 
a small motor-driven interrupter in the circuit so as to have 
the lamps flash at regular intervals during the cycle. 

“This also affords the opportunity of studying the time 
of various motions by having the lamps make a predetermined 
number of flashes per minute. As they are photographed as a 
series of electric dots or dashes, the frequency of these light spots 
on the picture allows the time to be easily counted if we know 
the exact number of flashes per minute. 

‘*‘A stereoscopic camera is used because, as is well known to 
those who are interested in photography, the use of two lenses 
brings a certain roundness to any object photographed, showing 


a motion toward the camera, as well as across its range of vision. 
This, in fact, is almost necessary in photographing motions in 
this way, as without the stereoscopic effect we are in exactly 
the position of the man who has been so unfortunate as to lose 
the sight of one eye; everything appears flat, and we do not get 
the full value of the different movements. 

‘‘Having the operator’s hands equipped with the electric 
light, and the stereoscopic camera focused on him, it is an easy 
matter to secure one of these cy-mo-graphs, if we may use the 
new word, without the aid of any other lighting whatever. 
In fact, best results are secured in comparatively dark corners 
of the shop, as the dots and dashes of light show to better ad- 
vantage against the dark background.” 


One of the most useful results of this method of motion study, 
Mr. Colvin thinks, is to enable designers so to place the various 
handles on a machine as to be readily reached by the operator. 
Long before motion study was ever dreamed of, many shop men 
adjusted their machines or added to them in such a way as to 
make it easier for themselves in operating. The new method 
acts in the same direction by pointing out in a very forcible 
manner every unnecessary movement during the whole cycle 
of operations, which is probably not possible in any motion study 
made without the aid of the camera. To quote further: 


“‘The old saying of the ‘longest way around is the shortest 
way home’ may possibly have more to it than its antiquity, and 
we are not at all sure that it would be either wise or economical 
to attempt to force all men to follow exactly the same set of 
motions. For, while it is quite true that we applaud soldiers 
and cadets for the precision with which each man moves in uni- 
son with every other, life is not all dress parade, and we have yet 
to be convinced that it is desirable in any way to make autom- 
atons of any kind of workmen. 

‘*On the other hand, we have no hesitation in commending this 
latest development of Mr. Gilbreth’s as being a highly desirable 
method of making motion studies, and we believe it can be used 
to advantage in many cases. He is to be commended for the 
originality shown and the results secured, which are sure to be 
found useful in many ways. 

‘* Another field in which this method should prove extremely 
useful is the study of motion in machine parts. A lamp attached 
to the center of a connecting rod, for example, would show at 
once the exact path traveled by that point. And how much 
easier this is than laying it out on the drawing-board. 

‘‘Then too, a lamp attached to any point of any automatic 
machine would give a record of every motion of that point so 
that it could be carefully studied. Such a study might easily 
show a defect and allow it to be remedied. Lamps attached to 
different points at the same time and having different rates of 
flashing would enable interferences to be studied and remedied, 
the different spacing of the dots and dashes distinguishing the 
various points as in a drawing or diagram. Other useful ap- 
plications will no doubt suggest themselves.” 
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COLD LIGHT 


HE DEVICE of Prof. C. F. Dussaud to produce what 
he calls ‘‘cold light”? has already been alluded to in 
these pages. The term is somewhat misleading, for 
Professor Dussaud by no means produces the ‘“‘light without 
heat’”’ for which scientific men have been searching for years 
among the phenomena of phosphorescence. His light-sources 
are those with which we are all familiar, and their product is 
nothing new. His invention is merely a clever scheme to 
prevent overheating, and he does it by rapid alternation of one 
lamp with others, each being extinguished before it has had 
time to give off much useless heat. The results of his simple 
device are said to be most interesting. We quote from an 
article in The Scientific American (New York, May 31), by Jacques 
Boyer, who says in substance: 


“The Dussaud system consists essentially of a series of tung- 
sten-filament lamps mounted near the periphery of a wheel or 
disk. As the disk is rotated by the motor, all the lamps are 
successively and intermittently lighted. As soon as one lamp 
moves away and is extinguished, another immediately takes its 
place and is illuminated, the retinal persistence of the inter- 
mittent flashes giving 
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A ‘‘COLD LIGHT "’ MOVING-PICTURE PROJECTOR, 
In which the film may be stopt without danger of ignition. 











is stated that with 50 to 160 watts applied to 16 lamps of 25 to 
80 candles, Dussaud has 





the effect of a steady 
light. Each lamp is 
supplied with current 
for such a very brief 
interval that the slight 
amount of heat to which 
it is subjected is very 
quickly dissipated. The 
cooling interval is about 
double that of the light 
interval. 

‘‘Dussaud has found 
that with this apparatus 
it is possible to ‘over- 
volt’ his lamps; that is, 
he can impress upon 
them a voltage from two 
to four times above their 
normal. Hence the ef- 
ficiency of the lamps is 
greatly increased and a 
very much more intense 








DUSSAUD’S 16-LAMP ‘‘COLD LIGHT’’ APPARATUS. 


Each lamp is lit for only a moment, in turn, so that none of them has time to develop 
any appreciable heat. 


respectively obtained 
250 to 800 candles of 
cold light for several 
hours. 

‘*Dussaud’s new light 
is particularly adaptable 
for use in situations 
where great luminosity 
must be obtained with 
a feeble current. These 
conditions, for example, 
are those which manu- 
facturers of moving-pic- 
ture projectors have 
long tried to realize. 
Dussaud has shown that 
it is possible to project 
moving pictures on a 
sheet five yards square 
with an electro-genera- 
ting apparatus of 150 
watts, in other words, 








light is obtained from a 
given filament. The effect of overvolting is remarkable. It 
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Mlustrations by courtesy of ** The Scientific American,’’ New York. 


A HOME LANTERN FOR PROJECTING DISSOLVING VIEWS WITHOUT 
SHUTTERS. 











an apparatus so small 
that it can be carried very easily in the hand. The absence, or 
rather the quick dissipation, of heat enables the operator to run 
the film off as slowly as he pleases, and even to stop it entirely 
in order to study one particular picture on the screen. 

‘‘Because of this rapid dissipation of heat, it is possible to 
employ celluloid instead of glass plates for ordinary lantern slides. 
There is no danger of setting the celluloid on fire or of causing it 
to shrivel up. Dussaud confidently prophesies that with his 
cold light it will be possible to use celluloid films 34 of an inch by 
1 inch in size instead of glass plates 314 by 4inches. The cellu- 
loid can be cut into long strips, perforated along the edges so 
that it can be printed mechanically, as in making moving- 
picture positives. Indeed, Dussaud claims that a single operator 
can make twenty-five thousand celluloid prints a day. These 
tiny photographs can be made by any amateur at a cost of not 
more than a cent, and can be projected on the screen by means of 
small, cheap projectors. 

‘*Opaque bodies, postal cards, illustrations in books, and other 
objects can be directly thrown upon the screen in enlarged 
form by reflecting lanterns. The image, which appears in all its 
colors, relief, etc., on the canvas, is 34% yards square. Two 
lanterns can be employed for dissolving views, in which case it 
is not necessary to employ the usual shutters, but simply to 
rely wholly on the commutators of the apparatus. 

‘*By means of cold light autochrome plates can be projected, 
which otherwise suffer when exposed to the electric arc. Power- 
ful lights can be concentrated upon parts of the human body 
without danger of scorching them, with the result that foreign 
bodies can be located very readily in the muscles. The hand, when 
held close to a powerful cold light, appears translucently pink. 
‘The cold light can be employed in photographing interiors. 
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The inconveniences attending the use of ordinary magnesium 
flash powder are well known. Powerful cold lights render it 
possible to make very brief exposures without polluting the 
atmosphere of the small room with smoke. 

‘*With a small electric battery and a simple lens, a beacon 
light of long range can be cheaply produced. Such an apparatus 
will be found serviceable on small sailing boats as well as by 
soldiers. It is easy enough with such a device to telegraph 
optically for great distances.” 





PIANO-PLAYERS, HUMAN AND 
MECHANICAL 


S IT POSSIBLE for.a mechanical piano-player to reproduce 
I exactly the effects of a skilled pianist’s touch, or is there 

wanting some elusive element that only the human finger 
can supply? If so, what is this element? asks Prof. G. H. 
Bryan, the eminent English physicist, writing in Nature (London, 
May 8). This question, he says, ‘‘lands us in a very difficult 
problem of dynamical acousties,’’ which has not had much at- 
tention from students and investigators. At first sight, it would 
seem as if exact mechanical reproduction would be easy. As 
Professor Bryan says: 


‘*A piano-player oan be played as softly or as loudly as is desired, 
it allows full use of the pedals, and a slight jerk of the time lever 
enables the performer to ‘linger on a note’ as well as an ordinary 
pianist. But still, we are told, the ‘touch’ is not the same, and 
if a few notes are played from the music roll and then played 
with fingers, a certain difference in the quality of the tone often 
appears noticeable. 

“‘Now the quality of a note, apart from its actual loudness, 
depends on the relative intensity of the fundamental tone and its 
several harmonics, and we are thus led to inquire into the 
question how far the harmonics of a pianoforte note are capable 
of being intensified or reduced independently of the fundamental 
tone. 

“Tt is obvious that great differences in quality are produced 
by the use of the loud pedal, and the old-fashioned soft pedal 
which shifted the hammer off one of the strings and caused a 
softer part of the hammer to strike the others had an equal 
effect; moreover, the singing qualities and delicate harmonics 
are quite destroyed by shutting up a piano and covering it with 
ornaments. But even when other conditions are kept constant, 
differences are noticeable according to whether the same note 
is struck with a sharp blow or a heavy pressure.”’ 


The question reduces itself, Professor Bryan thinks, to this: 
Is the quality of a note on the piano dependent only on the 
striking velocity of the hammer, or also upon the way in which 
the pressure is varied during the almost infinitesimal time while 
hammer and wire are in contact? Opinions differ, he says; in 
England experts favor the former or ‘“‘single-variable” theory, 
while the latter seems in favor in Germany. Professor Bryan 
has recently been making some experiments of his own: 


“For some time past I have obtained results with a piano- 
player which exhibit conspicuous discrepancies from what one 
would expect on the single-variable theory, and a good deal of 
care has been exercised in ascertaining that these effects are not 
due to mere imagination. My experiments have been so far 
directed toward the question as to how far differences of dynami- 
eal touch can be made to produce effects that can be noticed by 
an ear not specially trained to observe them.” 


Such differences Professor Bryan has been able to produce by 
arrangements of weights and levers that he describes in detail, 
and even the untrained could plainly hear them. The human 
finger, of course, must be able to produce far more delicate grada- 
tions of pressure—something that has had too little attention: 


“Tn this country little attention is paid to pianoforte touch, 
owing, probably, to the use of boxed-up pianos covered with 
jangling ornaments, when sufficient volume of sound has to be 
obtained by violently hammering the keys and bobbing down the 
pedals through harmonies and discords. Moreover, the average 
pianoforte pupil has too much to do with learning execution to 


trouble about ‘touch,’ and very few professionals produgg — 
variations in the quality of their notes at all approaching the 
possible maximum. It is not surprizing, therefore, to find wide 
spread belief in the single-variable theory. At the same time, 

I do not consider it possible to overlook the numerous results of 
independent observation which are -inconsistent with that 
theory. 

‘‘It is much to be hoped that the increasing popularity of the 
player-piano will lead to increased interest in the more scientific 
aspects of piano-playing. 

‘The explanation of the acoustical effects produced by the 
modern pianoforte is probably a dynamical problem of consider- 
able complexity, depending on a number of causes, many of 
which have hitherto been neglected. It is important that not 
only should attention be directed to any investigations bearing 
on the matter which have commonly been overlooked, but that 
further experiments should be carried on with the object of better 
localizing the apparent discrepancy which exists between theory 
and observation.”’ 


Professor Bryan’s experiments would seem to indicate, first, 
that improvements in mechanical piano-players will enable 
them to approximate human touch even more closely than at 
present; and secondly, that the touch of a skilled pianist will 
never be precisely imitated by mechanical means, 





STARVE THE SCAVENGERS 


ITHIN THE MEMORY of most of us, the house-fly 
W was commended as a domestic scavenger. He is 
now in bad odor, and not only the fly, but other so- 
called scavengers are coming under the ban of science, one by 
one, as bearers of disease. The latest is the cockroach, which 
is believed by some physicians to be a cancer-carrier. Now that 
we have decided not to encourage these ‘‘scavengers” any 
longer, it will be quite easy to rid ourselves of them, says an 
editorial writer in American Medicine (New York, May), simply 
by ceasing to feed them, so that they will starve to death. The 
kitchen or cellar that contains food for cockroaches will be in- 
fested with them. The remedy is not to poison the insects, but 
to starve them out. We read: 


‘*Cockroaches as carriers of cancer are receiving considerable 
attention in Europe. According to The Lancet of February 8, 1913, 
two investigators conceived the idea independently, and tho the 
facts presented are not conclusive, they are sufficient to warrant 
an investigation of these dirty little scavengers. Indeed, we are 
now so accustomed to the idea of disease being carried by the 
animals which feed on the garbage and dirt we collect, or on the 
tissues of unclean persons, that there is nothing startling in the 
view that cockroaches are also biologic as well as mechanical . 
earriers. Dr. W. Melvill-Davison, of England, has asserted that 
the cause of cancer is an alga, which is also found in the bowels 
of cockroaches of several varieties. Tho the evidence is declared 
inconclusive, it is at least remarkable that Smith and Townsend, 
of our Department of Agriculture, have isolated a vegetable 
parasite which they believe to be the cause of plant cancer. 
The ease with which insects may carry the disease from plant 
to plant may also explain some of the facts. Now comes 
Professor Fibiger, of Copenhagen, who, by press reports, has found 
a worm in the domestic rat, the larval stage being passed in the 
intestines of the cockroach, and that the worm causes a can- 
cerous tumor in the rat. He merely suggests a similar origin 
for human cancer. These speculations are of course based on 
the unproved hypothesis that cancer is a germ disease, tho it 
may turn out to be dietetic or at least a metabolic toxemia. We 
mention them merely as a text for a short sermon on the possible 
dangers of all our ‘vermin’ or scavengers. All these animals are 
semidomesticated through the survival of those wild ones fittest 
to live on the crumbs which fall from our table. As they are 
house animals, their evolution has occurred in the short period 
since man has had houses, but in this short period they have 
developed the treasonable habit of carrying enemies to us, and 
the sentence of extermination is inevitable. The house-rat has 
long been under the ban, so have the house-fly, house-mosquito, 
house-mouse, the louse, and flea. Perhaps the English sparrow, 
another messmate, will soon be detected in some unhygienic 
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deviltry. The sermon is this, the evidence is overwhelming that 
we must live in such a clean way that we have no need for self- 
appointed animal scavengers like Oriental dogs, buzzards, rats, 
and cockroaches. There is no necessity for a crusade to kill 
these animals off. They will starve to death if we stop feeding 
them. The man who has a dirty back yard or cellar is a public 
enemy. That is, the sphere of public sanitary authority must 
be extended to our homes. A house can not be considered a 
castle safe from intrusion if it harbors public enemies and out- 
laws. The era of cleanliness is here, and wo betide him who still 
lives in Oriental filth and medieval carelessness.” 





AN ILLUSION ABOUT ANTS 


[= COMMON SIGHT of several ants tugging at the 
same object is generally taken to be a united effort to get 
it to their nest. The assertions of a French entomologist, 
Mr. Cornetz, that far from helping one another in such a case, the 
ants are really hindering one another, is therefore of great interest, 
especially as he supports it with good evidence. His proof 
rests on an observation of his own that before setting out to 
drag an object an ant always turns it around, somewhat, appa- 
rently, as a dog turns around before he liesdown. When an ant 
grasps an object that a fellow ant is carrying, it thus tries to 
effect the preliminary rotation, which it must do before exerting 
a straight pull; and hence there is opposition, not mutual aid. 
We read in Cosmos (Paris, May 15): 


“It is generally asserted, on the testimony of observers of the 
customs of ants, and by a common tendency toward reasoning 
by analogy, that when two or three ants are at work on an 
object, such as a seed, they associate their efforts, and aid each 
other, some pushing the object and others pulling it, as intelligent 
and interested workmen would do. This is one of the most 
striking arguments in favor of the high degree of evolution of 
the ‘social instinct’ among ants. Now, according to Mr. 
Cornetz . . . there is no mutual aid among ants; it is an illusion. 
Here is an ant dragging a long stem; a companion from the 
same nest has hold of the other end. The transportation is 
not effected well at all. The object is drawn hither and thither, 
and it is only when the axes of the bodies of the two ants are 
placed in the direction of the nest that the object makes good 
progress. There is thus no manifestation of mutual aid, for the 
movement of the object toward the nest takes place better and 
more rapidly when the first ant works all alone. It may here 
be objected that in the case where two ants meet, they do not 
help each other, but rather strive for the possession of the 
object; but. that the case is very different when several ants are 
working together. Then they understand or know instinctively 
that it is more useful to associate than to fight. Mr. Cornetz 
shows, however, that even in this case there is no mutual aid. 
The way in which the ants behave is very curious; but to under- 
stand it, we must recall a fact previously noted by Cornetz about 
the orientation of ants. 

“An exploring ant, leaving the nest in a certain direction, 
having found food, turns on itself like a compass-needle, in such 
a way as to replace the axis of its body in the direction of its 
nest, and then only does it begin to draw the object along, 
turning it around and walking backward. When the ant is 
gently carried on a support to another point, it acts as if noth- 
ing had been done, and turns and moves away in a direction 
that would have been the proper one if it had not been moved, 
but which now takes it away from the nest. 

‘‘An ant thus does not move toward its goal, but in a certain 
direction in space. When it finds an object, before dragging it, 
the ant begins by turning around. An experiment of Mr. Cornetz 
is very significant in this regard. He offers to an ant a bit of 
dry cheese sharpened to a point; the ant grasps the point, turns 
the object around,,and drags it easily and swiftly toward the 
nest. This occurs in occupied territory where numerous ants 
are looking about, here and there. These come by chance in 
contact with the object, and finally there are three ants attached 
to the right side of the morsel three to the left, and one hauling 
at the point. The object continues to move toward the nest, 
but much more slowly. It is easy to see that there is no united 
effort, and that each of the ants is working on its own account, 
seeking to turn the object around. The blade of a penknife 
is allowed to fall suddenly on the right-hand ants, which let go 
at once; the object immediately turns in the direction of the 
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hands of a watch. The left-hand ants are removed; the object 
rapidly turns in the opposite direction. If all the lateral ants 
are forced to let go, the object is quickly drawn along by the ant 
at the point, as it was before the arrival of his alleged helpers. 
But the most curious thing happens when all the ants on both 
sides are left and the one at the point lets go; the movement 
of the object stops altogether! Consequently, this ant alone 
must have been doing useful work, for it exerted a tractive force; 
the others only hindered by their efforts to turn the object 
around, which defeated one another. ...... 

“It is thus proved that in the transportation of objects by 
ants there is no mutual aid, but only here and there fortuitous 
coincidences of purely individual acts.”—Translation made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE OLD RUBBER? 


SATIRICAL EXPERT defines rubber-manufacture as 
A the art of making an elastic gum with the least possible 
amount of genuine caoutchouc. Hence the division 
of rubber articles into classes, of which the best is bad. And 
hence, according to William K. Main, who writes on the subject 
in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, May 3), the fact that old rubber 
fetches all sorts of prices, depending on the percentage of real 
gum that it contains. There is an active market for old rubber 
articles, Mr. Main tells us; and he who sells in it may learn for 
the first time some interesting facts. For instance, the pneu- 
matic tires that came so high because they were ‘‘pure Para” 
may turn out to contain only 20 per cent. of that article, and so 
fetch little in the second-hand market. The balance, Mr. Main 
says, is likely to contain about 40 per cent. of textile fabric, 20 
of talc, magnesia, and baryta, and 17 of sulfur. This may be 
nearly all removed by proper treatment, mechanical and chemi- 
eal. Says Mr. Main: 


‘‘The caoutchouc thus obtained is not completely regenerated, 
to tell the truth. It may, by taking the precaution to use no 
cast-off rubber but that of good quality, be rolled into sheets by 
adding some oil to soften it. It may be used in cheap mixt 
rubbers to make laboratory corks or washers for the joints of 
pipes. But rubber of good quality can never be recovered in 
this way. There remains, in fact, in the partially purified gum, 
not only a notable quantity of mineral matter, which would be 
only a small inconvenience, but, what is much more serious, a 
large quantity of combined sulfur, which prevents the rubber 
from sticking to itself. . . . Thus it is absolutely indispensable, 
to really recover the old gum, to remove the sulfur, which is an 
extremely difficult operation.” 


Altho hundreds of patents for thus ‘‘devulecanizing”’ caout- 
chouc have been taken out, none of them has perfectly solved 
the problem. Mr. Main says that no one yet knows exactly in 
what vulcanization consists; nay, more—no one knows precisely 
what india-rubber itself is; at least, what is its ‘‘degree of 
polymerization’’—a chemical term that Mr. Main translates by 
the word ‘“‘nerve.’’ This nerve may be lost by simply dissolving 
the rubber—a process that alters its chemical composition in 
no respect. No wonder that the substance is hardly itself again 
after so much maltreatment, physical and chemical. Some 
inventors try to act on the sulfur with alkalies or with pulverized 
metals: others dissolve it with hydrocarbons of various kinds. 
In our own country, where the ‘‘regeneration”’ of old rubber is 
carried on widely, various processes are used, most of them secret: 


“In the United States, the birthplace of the new industry, 
there are several factories where ‘regenerated rubber’ is made in 
large quantities. The manufacturers of that country buy over 
old rubber and sell it back to us made over. At present there 
exist in Europe only three or four factories of any importance, 
and the numerous attempts to install processes more or less pro- 
tected by patents generally end in bankruptcy. Naturally, we 
do not know precisely how the Americans devulcanize their 
waste rubber; so far, the methods are mostly kept secret. In 
general, it seems that textile fibers and sulfur are eliminated 
with alkalies, which injure the gum less than acids.’’—Transla- 
tion made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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COLOR MUSIC 


stimulative power that music possesses, tho appealing 

to another sense,”’ makes its bow under the name of 
color music, or the art of mobile color. It deals ‘‘solely with 
color for its own sake, as music deals with sound,” thereby 
opening up ‘‘a new world of beauty and interest as yet, to a 
great extent, unexplored.’’ Its inventor, Mr. A. Wallace 
Rimington, professor of fine arts at Queen’s College, London, has 
not only written a book—‘“ Color Music’’ (Stokes) —expounding 
the theories underlying this art, but has given demonstrations 
with a curious instrument which 


\ NEW ART, having ‘“‘the same kind of emotional and 


would be better; the architect, with his color faculty increased, 
would deal with color to more artistic purpose in his buildings; 
the craftsman would produce better color patterns in his fabrics, 
his wall-papers, his combinations of decorative tints, his enamels, 
or his glass. If there were better and more harmonious color in 
all the arts, the world would at least have gained something, 
Here, then, apart from its possible artistic and emotional value, 
per se, is a practical side to a pure color art and an object for its 
existence.”’ 


Few realize the similarity between sound and color. Both 
are vibratory in origin, but while in Mr. Rimington’s color organ 
the color octave of the spectrum 





he calls a color organ, and on 
which he composes symphonies 
and sonatas in colored lights. 
Other students of music in the 
past, imprest by certain anal- 
ogies between sound and color, 
have foreseen and predicted some 
such development; but it re- 
mained for Mr. Rimington, ap- 
parently, to do the first actual 
pioneer work. After years of ex- 
periment he has constructed his 
color organ and other allied in- 
struments, all of which he re- 
gards as merely in the experi- 
mental stage. In the preface to 
his book he expresses the hope 
that others will ‘‘improve the 
forms and powers of these, and 
build upon the foundations I 
have laid.”” There is no reason, 
he argues, why a great color art 
analogous to the art of music 
should not be developed. The — 
fact that color has hitherto 
played a secondary part in the 
arts into which it enters he ex- 
plains by saying that while a reed 
or a conch-shell is ‘‘easily con- 
verted into a means for producing 
music, it is a far more difficult 








THE FIRST ‘‘COLOR ORGAN.” 

In this instrument invented by Mr. Rimington the spectrum- 

band is divided to correspond with the musical octave. ‘‘When- 

ever a note is deprest its corresponding color appears upon the 

screen, and if a chord is struck, combined colors also make their 
appearance.” The pedals regulate color intensity. 


is made to correspond with ‘the 
octave in our musical scale, he is 
careful to explain that the ques- 
tion of how far the analogy holds 
good ‘‘is relatively not of very 
much importance.”’ And as there 
are discords in music, so there are 
discords in color, as we are often 
painfully reminded in every-day 
observation. 

Now for the organ. When you 


studio you see at one end of ita 
curious instrument with a key- 
board and stops, while at the 
other end is a white screen, hung 
in folds to give greater depth and 
life to the colors playing upon it, 
What happens when the instru- 
ment is played is thus described 
by Mr. Rimington: 


‘‘Imagine a darkened concert 
room. At one end there is a large 
" ie screen of white drapery in folds, 

bein surrounded with black and framed 
by two bands of pure white light. 
Upon this we will suppose, as an 
example of a simple color com- 
position, |that there appears the 
faintest possible flush of rose 
color, which very gradually fades 
away while we are enjoying its 
purity and subtlety of tint, and 


ee 








matter to devise an instrument 
suitable for the production of color, and for placing it under the 
control of an executant.”’ 

True, some artists, like Whistler, have called their paintings 
‘harmonies,’ and ‘‘symphonies,’’ but the colors have been 
subservient to the subjects of the picture, and the ‘‘harmony” 
or ‘‘symphony’’ has been fixt and unaltered. ‘‘At most it-is a 
chord or two of color, or a single color-phrase.”’ 

Color music, on the other hand, ‘‘gives us what the finest 
impressionist or expressionist—even Turner and the greatest 
artists—can never give.”” The new art, moreover, ‘“‘has the 
power of appealing to the emotions to an extent which it is 
difficult for those to realize who have’ never seen it.”” More 
than this, color music, argues its inventor, will correct the tend- 
ency of modern civilization toward a loss of the color sense, 
thereby reacting on the other arts. For example: 


‘Tf the painter had a more sensitive eye for color, his pictures 


we return to darkness. Then, 
with an interval, it is repeated in three sticcessive phases, the 
last of which is stronger and more prolonged. 

“While it is still lingering upon the screen, a rapid series of 
touches of pale lavender notes of color begin to flit across it, 
gradually strengthening into deep violet. This again becomes 
shot with amethyst, and afterward, changing gradually into a 
broken tint of ruby, gives a return to the warmer tones of the 
opening passage. 

‘‘A delicate primrose now appears, and with little runs and 
flushes of pulsation leads through several passages of indeseriba- 
ble cinnamon color to deep topaz. Then suddenly interweavings 
of strange green and peacock blue, with now and then a touch of 
pure white, make us seem to feel the tremulousness of the Medi- 
terranean on a breezy day, and as the color deepens there are 
harmonies of violet and blue green which recall its waves under & 
Tramontana sky. More and more powerful they grow, and the 
eye revels in the depth and magnificence of the color as the 


executant strikes chord after chord among the bass notes of the 


instrument. 
‘‘Then suddenly the screen is again dark and there is only & 





enter Mr. Rimington’s English . 
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rhythmic and echoing beat of the dying color upon it. At last 
this disappears also, and there is another silent pause, then one 
hesitating tint of faded rose as at the opening of the composition. 

“Upon this follows a stronger return of the color, and as the 
screen once more begins to glow with note after note of red and 
scarlet, we are prepared for the rapid crescendo which finally 
leads up to a series of staccato and forte chords of pure crimson 
which almost startle us with the force of their color before they 
die away into blackness.” 


This, says Mr. Rimington, is an extremely simple example, 
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OLD PLAYS FOR NEW 


EARS FROM NOW, remarks Charles Darnton in the 

, New York Evening World, New York theatergoers will 
probably speak of the season just closed as “‘ the year of 
theatrical revivals’’; and he runs over the list of the season’s 
productions, pausing at the familiar names of such old favorites 
as ‘‘Liberty Hall,’’ ‘“‘ Rosedale,” ‘Arizona,’ ‘‘The Amazons,” 
‘‘Divorgons,” and those comic-opera classics revived by the 





“but it may suffice to show 
thekind of effect produced by 
an unadorned form of mobile 
color not accompanied by 
music.” In some cases, he 
goes on to say, a musical ac- 
companiment was found to 
addgreatly to the interest of a 
color composition. Thenear- 
est approach to color music 
in nature, he says, is to be 
found in certain sunsets. Of 
the emotional and esthetic 
effect of color music on va- 
rious beholders we read: 


“The amount of pleasure 
and interest derived from 
color compositions varies im- 
mensely with individuals. 
An interesting instance of 
this was the case of a well- 
known London doctor, who 
told the author, after first 
seeing a recital of color-music, 
that he was absolutely unap- 
preciative of any form of 
‘sound-musiec,’ that it was, 
in fact, a pain to him, and 











A COLOR-MUSIC “ AUDITORIUM.” 


“Tf the white drapery is hung in folds instead of being tightly stretched, 


the effects of color upon it are more interesting because they have more — 


‘quality’ in them; and substances with a certain amount of texture, like 
white velvet, are better than absolutely smooth ones. The screen may also 
be modified by layers of white cords at a little distance from it, hung verti- 
cally, and this gives a remarkable resolution of the compound tints.”’ 


Gilbert and Sullivan Comic- 
Opera Company. Alto- 
gether, says the New York 
Review, the city this season 
witnessed ‘‘a dozen special 
revivals of former successes, 
not including the engage- 
ments of Sothern and Mar- 
lowe and Annie Russell in 
Shakespearian and Old Eng- 
lish repertoire.” And while 
the New York Tribune thinks 
that ‘‘no conclusion can be 
drawn’’ from this epidemic 
of revivals, the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut and one of 
New York’s leading mana- 
gers are at one in attributing 
it to a dearth of available 
new plays. Thus in The 
Argonaut we read: 


‘*A little while ago it was 
asserted both humorously 
and seriously that everybody 
was writing a play. There 
was probably some evidence 
for the charge, but it could 











that he had always detested 
it; ‘but,’ he said, ‘from the 
moment that I first saw a display of mobile color, I realized 
what I had missed all my life through my inability to appreciate 
music. It opened up a new world of sensations to me and 
gave me the greatest mental pleasure I have ever experienced.’ 
This clearly shows that to some persons mobile color would, 
or does, fill the place which music can not occupy in their 
lives. ; 

“On the other hand, there can be little doubt that to some, 
tho they would hardly own it, color of any kind is more or less 
unpleasant, and they would prefer to live in a monotonic world. 
One must therefore be prepared for a great variety of opinions 
with regard to any such art as that of mobile color. The 
Majority of people will probably derive a moderate but in- 
creasing pleasure from it. 

“There are many to whom it at once provides a surpassingly 
interesting source of enjoyment and education, and some to 
whom, like my medical friend, it will open up an entirely new 
world of sensations; and there are others, again, to whom it will 
be supremely distasteful. It is well to recognize this to avoid 
disappointment, and be prepared for very divergent expressions 
of opinion about it. 

“Speaking broadly, it appeals most to those who have had an 
artistic training into which color has entered, and it is less at- 
tractive to those whose interests center in music. This is not 
what the author personally expected. He imagined that the 
connection with music being so close on some points, those who 
would take the greatest interest in mobile color would be musi- 
cians; but, with some striking exceptions among distinguished 
musicians, the musical world, as far as it has yet come into 
contact with color-music, has been at first inclined to see points 
of divergence rather than those of analogy and to look upon 
the art as a possible rival. A similar attitude is often adopted 
toward any new departure in science or art, and there is no 
teason for resenting it; it merely makes the cooperation of those 
among musicians who are able to take a sympathetic view and 
Welcome the endeavor to open up new fields of investigation 
all the more valuable.” 


not be found in the present 
condition of theatricals in 
New York. It stands to reason that some good suggestions 
would be found in, say, a hundred thousand efforts, even if the 
readers for theater managers are as dense and unappreciative as 
they are said to be. Nevertheless, there are no new plays to be 
had. If there were, why would the managers be taking long 
chances reviving moth-eaten, hopelessly out-of-fashion dramas? 
It costs just as much to put on an old play as a new one. 
Should it be successful it would mean a run of but a month or 
so at the most. A new play that makes a hit has not merely 
probabilities, but certainties. New plays are not to be had. 
There is no other explanation.” : 


Turning to the managerial view of the situation, we find Mr. 
William A. Brady discoursing in the following vein to the New 
York Evening World’s dramatic critic: 


‘*Without doubt the revival of old plays is being very much 
overdone this year. The result is that the public has lost its 
taste for the play of ancient flavor. But let me say this before I 
forget it: If the present style of playwriting continues for a year 
or twolonger, the only hope of the theater will be in the revival... . 
Authors are responsible for revivals. When a manager can get 
nothing but rot from the modern author, why shouldn’t he turn 
to the old dramatist? Here’s another thing. Managers started 
making ‘revivals too soon this year. They should have waited 
till the season at the Metropolitan Opera-house had closed. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the audiences that patronize Broad- 
way revivals come from the opera-house....... 

“After all, the revival is a poor proposition for a manager, 
because New York is the only city in the country that will accept 
it. Take it to Schenectady, for example, and the public will 


merely say, ‘Huh; I’ve seen that play!’ It doesn’t matter whois _ 


in the cast. But at the same time I think the revival is a good 
thing for the theater, for it serves at least to teach the public that 
the drama is steadily moving forward.” 


A point specially brought home to old theatergoers by the 
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revival of such a play as Lester Wallack’s ‘‘ Rosedale,’’ which was 
first produced fifty years ago, is the change that has taken place 
in theatrical conventions. As The Argonaut remarks, ‘‘ There are 
many theatergoers of to-day—now in the sere and yellow stage 
—who remember the thrills of its romance, the picturesqueness 
of its gipsy camp and its red-coated guards, and the suspense of 
its climax.’’ But where the earlier audiences thrilled or wept, 
the modern audiences smiled. Mr. Colgate Baker, writing in the 
New York Review, imagines the shade of Lester Wallack, re- 

















AN ENGLISH CARICATURE OF WAGNER, BY FAUSTIN, 
IN “ FIGARO,” LONDON, 1876. 


turned to witness this revival, utterly bewildered by its recep- 
tion. ‘‘Has the whole world gone topsyturvy?’’ asks the per- 
plexed ghost. ‘‘ Are the human emotions reversed? Do people 
now laugh when they used to ery, and cry when they used to 
laugh? Doesn’t heroism thrill any more, doesn’t villainy arouse 
indignation—what has the human race come to since I passed 
away?’’ And Mr. Baker explains to him that human nature is 
just what it always was, but that the formulas for evoking its 
emotions on the staye have changed. Among other things, ‘‘the 
aside and the soliloquy have passed away, and it really seems 
funny to us that they ever existed.’”’ To which the shade re- 
plies understandingly: 


‘* Ah, I understand why they laughed when they should have 
cried, and why they cried when they should have laughed; 
styles of drama have changed—like clothes; it is a matter of 
form.” 





SLIGHTED POETS—A protest is registered by Musical 
America (New York) against the prevailing custom of printing 
only the names of the composers on song programs and omitting 
those of the poets. When we consider to what an extent the 
race of song composers is dependent upon the race of poets, says 
this paper, the custom ‘‘seems a little unjust.” And it con- 
tinues: 


‘*No producer of opera would think of omitting the name of 
the librettist from the printed operatic program. A song is a 
drama in brief, and there is just as much reason why the poet’s 
name should be given on a program on which the song appears 
as why the composer’s should appear. One occasionally finds 


June 21, 19}; 


poets’ names on programs, but instances of it arerare. It would 
be a simple matter to make a custom of printing it in parentheses 


directly after the name of the song and retaining the composer’s 
name in the usual place. 

‘“‘The present omission of the poet’s name is presumably due 
to the fact that songs are regarded as an affair of the musical and 
not of the literary world. While in a sense this is true, it is 
slight justification for omitting the name of the composer’s ¢o- 
artist in the making of the song. Not only would a change of 
the present custom do justice to the poet, but it would also serve 
to give information which is often desired by persons in the 
audience. 

“This is something worth while for singers to consider in 
sending copy of their programs to the printer.” 





DOES CARICATURE BLAZE THE PATH 
TO FAME? 


T IS OFTEN remarked that a statesman can not be con- 
I sidered famous until the caricaturist has chosen him as a 
shining mark. But is the converse of the proposition true? 
Does the caricaturist help to make fame, even when his shafts 
are barbed with envy, malice, and all uncharitableness? That 
is the interesting paradox suggested by Eduard Fuchs in a paper 
on Wagner contributed to the Illustrirte Zeitung (Berlin, May 15) 
under the title ‘‘Caricature as a Path-breaker.”’ 

Did the ax of caricature blaze the path for the artistic mission 
of Richard Wagner? Mr.-Fuchs admits that such a view would 
have been considered rank blasphemy by the devoted army of 
disciples and colleagues who labored in the vineyard with the 
master himself. His apostles saw in the caricaturists who fol- 
lowed on his trail only dogs of malice, yelping and barking even 
at that which was most sublime and beautiful. Even to-day, 
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AN AUSTRIAN CARICATURE OF WAGNER, BY KARL 
KLIO, 1876. 


“« By the din and glitterof his campaign in Baireuth he distracts 
the attention of Europe even from the Turks and Servians.” 


he says, there are numerous Wagner enthusiasts who would at 
best bestow a pitying smile on those who hold the view that the 
Wagner caricatures largely paved the way for the acceptance 
of his mission. 
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That the cartoons helped, however, he holds entirely true, 
altho it is easy to demonstrate that most of them appearing 
during Wagner’s life were inspired by cheap ridicule, and sadly 
few by regard or admiration for this new-born giant: 


“The popularizing and path-breaking effect of caricature 
is inherent in its specific 
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these unusual elements which it seizes and illuminates, and this 
process must be constantly repeated, since the opposition roused 
by his propaganda was naturally enormous. Mr. Fuchs con- 
tinues: 


“It may be said with perfect truth that in this way the entire 
intellectual physiognomy 





means of expression. This 
effect is inevitable, even 
when the contrary is de- 
sired, so long as the person 
or thing caricatured pos- 
sesses intrinsic value. And 
the greater this value, the 
greater the effect. 

“That is why caricature 
has worked in the same 
way as regards all great 
persons and great move- 
ments. ’Tis said, and truly 
said, ‘ Ridicule kills.’ But 
does it kill ever and al- 
ways? No! Half things 
and sham things, yes; 
whole things and true 
things, no. 

‘Lord Shaftesbury said 
once: ‘Ridicule can make 
nothing contemptible un- 
less it is really contempti- 
ble! What is beautiful is 
like gold, which takes on 
new sheen and shimmer 
beneath the hammer.’ 
This is the indispensable 
corollary of the words 
‘Ridicule kills.’ And for 
this reason even the Wag- 
ner caricatures, instinct 
with hostile spirit, have 
done no little to build for 
Wagner his road into the 
future. 

“Nothing popularizes a 
person or a cause so great- 
ly and so speedily as cari- 


ie 
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of Richard Wagner, every 
side of his artistic program 
of reform, became illumi- 
nated by the sharpest light 
of the widest publicity. 

‘There was at that time 
no comic paper in the 
world which did not con- 
cern itself more or less 
with Wagner. Besides 
these, countless caricatures 
of him and his music ap- 
peared as loose sheets, 
parodies, satirical com- 
mentaries, etc. 

“This, to be sure, was 
done in a very distorted 
manner. But it is just 
this distortion, as we have 
said, which made his pe- 
culiar quality jump at the 
eyes of all the world.” 


Mr. Fuchsillustrates this 
specifically by the accom- 
panying clever cartoon of 
the gifted artist André Gill, 
which appeared as the title- 
page of the French peri- 
odical l’Eclipse, on April 
18, 1869. 


“The entrance of the 
human ear (or the ear of 
humanity) is too small to 
receive the vast circum- 
ference of the Wagnerian 
music. This’ entrance, 








cature. It has an effect 
upon the beholder because 
it underscores and hence 
emphasizes that which is 
different and therefore essential in things. This is its essence and 
its secret.” 


In this way, according to Mr. Fuchs, the distinctive and 
characteristic features of a thing are made to grave themselves 
deep in the consciousness and imagination of humanity. And 
the more a thing possesses of what is thus distinctive, the more 
it naturally tempts the art of caricature. And the more strong 
its contrast is to the orthodox, the more rich and manifold will be 
the forms taken by caricature. This law Mr. Fuchs finds espe- 
cially operative in Wagner because of his artistic universality, a 
quality which in his case ‘‘made everything in him peculiarly 
individual, as he was instinctively opposed to the traditional.” 
Pursuing the same idea further: 


‘Certainly he was also, like all geniuses, only a fulfiller of the 
necessities of historic evolution. A thousand roads led to him. 
His coming and his mission were a historic must. No phenome- 
non stands isolated in the frame of time and circumstance, and 
neither does Richard Wagner. 

“But just because the trend and tendency of the time was 
fulfilled in him, as it was in other ways in other times in a 
Luther, a Diirer, a Rembrandt, a Beethoven, a Goethe, or a 
Schiller, there was concentrated in him also that which was 
different and distinctive in contrast to that which should be con- 
quered and superseded by his work. And it was just this dif- 
ferent and distinctive element which caricature caused to be 
recognized.” 


This is because by the very laws inherent in caricature it is 


A FRENCH CARICATURE OF WAGNER, BY ANDRE GILL, IN 
**L’ECLIPSE,” 1869. 


therefore, must be en- 
larged, and André Gill, 
that man of genius, por- 
trays Richard Wagner 
working with fanatic energy at the task of chiseling the human 
ear anew, so that it may be able to take in the whole fulness of 
his new music. 

“This is a rare and precious example of the humor of the 
grotesque and an exceedingly clever intellectual conception. 
Moreover, it is a characterization of the Wagnerian music as 
simple as it is convincing. Hence it must be perceived by even 
the narrowest of minds. 

‘It must not be overlooked, also, that such a picture, as is 
true of caricatures in general, is ‘enjoyed’ by vastly wider circles 
than are reached by the majority of articles written for or against 
the composer. And this spells popularization.” 


Moreover, as Mr. Fuchs observes, Wagner turned to the peo- 
ple with his ideas of reform. He wished to serve the people 
in its entirety, and not merely to provide new pleasures for a few 
exclusive circles. Therefore it was of prime importance to him 
to be made known to the masses. And this service was uncon- 
ditionally performed by caricature. 


‘Caricature had a similar popularizing effect even in the 
distorted views of Wagner’s most intimate private life which 
were exposed to the glare of day—as when his relations with 
women were mocked, or when the public made merry over his 
love of personal adornment upon the malicious publication 
of his letters to his Vienna ‘beautifier’ [Putzmacherin].’’ 


Mr. Fuchs closes his article with the pregnant thought that 
it is the human element in great men which knits us to them 
with mystic bonds, since it proves our own kinship with them. 
—Translations made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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THINGS THE SALVATION ARMY IS DOING 


Booth, in the shape of a million-dollar training-school 

for officers in New York and a chain of hotels for working- 
men across the country, attract the attention of editorial ob- 
servers not only to the rapid growth of the Salvation Army, but 
to its development along the lines of social service. In the view 
of The Province (Vancouver, B. C.), ‘‘no religious movement of 
modern times ever swept around the globe with such phenomenal 
strides as has the Salvation Army within the last half century.” 
The Province calls attention to the fact that ‘‘in the recent census 
statistics it stood second in the list of those religious bodies whose 
growth numerically has been greatest,’ and reminds us that there 
is hardly a corner of the known world where the Army’s flag 
is not unfurled and where its drum-beat does not ‘‘arouse the 
martial spirit of its soldiery.” For all that, the Army, in com- 
pany with the older religious denominations, has felt the effect 
of modern conditions and ‘‘has found it difficult to keep up the 
old-time strenuosity and success along the line of the personal 
salvation of men,” so that, altho 


‘kk FITTING MEMORIALS to General William 


‘the same program is carried out in this direction as of yore, 
the stormy days when the battle was severe and the triumphs 
of grace correspondingly glorious have waned perceptibly. Not 
that the Army does not still see souls saved at its altars—many 
are still born into the Kingdom through its efforts. But the 
changed conditions have altered somewhat the current of the 
Army’s endeavors. Now, instead of merely seeking the personal 
salvation of men, as was the case in the earlier days of its history, 
a wonderfully diversified ministry for the varied needs of human- 
ity has sprung up by a natural course of development.” 


A feature of this diversified ministry ‘‘has just come to light,” 
in the words of the New York World, which finds, ‘‘after all the 
antivice crusades in Chicago, that the rescue and maternity 
home of the Salvation Army in that city has been receiving about 
1,000 unfortunate girls every year and making no noise about it, 
having neither a brass band, a legislative inquiry, nor a board of 
society patrons.”” Such methods of work, says The Enterprise 
(Beaumont, Texas), show ‘‘the difference between salvation and 
society, saving and sensation-seeking, saving and slumming,” 
while the members of the legislative committee investigating the 


Salvation Army Maternity Home in Chicago, we read in the 
Chicago Tribune, ‘‘exprest satisfaction with the showing, declar- 
ing the Salvation Army methods were almost ideal.” Tho 
institution accepts no girl or woman unless she promises to 
keep and care for her child, The Tribune says, and it explains the 
conduct of the home in this statement of Miss Anna L, Haustin, 
the matron: 


‘‘The great majority of the mothers are unmarried, but they 
love their babies as well as those women who have no stigma 
attached to them. Some of our patients are of the red-light 
districts, and their mother-love and the responsibility of nour- 
ishing the tiny life often make better women of them. Whena 
girl is strong enough to work we find her employment. We keep 


track of her as much as possible. If she loses her position we 


try to find her another. 

“‘There are 1,000 girls a year at our homes, and it is hard to 
keep track of all of them. Some, who are of foreign birth, 
return to Europe. Some become wives and others drift again 
into wayward lives. We require no money, the girls do not have 
to work hard, and they are not allowed to do anything, except 
possibly light sewing, for three weeks before the child is born. 
There is a nominal fee of $25, however, and some of the patients 
pay it. Those who can not pay are just as well treated as the 
others.” 


Another form of enterprise for social regeneration, supported 
by the Salvation Army, is the fresh-air camp for adults and 
children and the farm home for waifs. There are about one 
hundred boys and girls on a dairy farm at Spring Valley, N. Y., 
we are informed by the New York Evening World, which records 
an interview with Adjutant Underwood, in charge, who says 
the whole purpose of the country home is ‘‘to give the boys and 
girls a chance and to prepare them for agricultural pursuits. 
The more people the Army can send to the farms the more it is 
doing for the public good.”” That the public appreciates the work 
of the Army is evidenced in the report of Colonel Gifford on the 
fresh-air camp at Canton, Mass., which appears in the Army’s 
official organ, The War Cry. The township committee at first 
refused to vote an appropriation extending the water-supply 
to the camp. This was before they ‘‘had come to know our 
work,”’ Colonel Gifford relates, ‘‘but this year the appropriation 














AT WORK: NEW YORK WAIFS HOEING POTATOES ON THE SALVATION ARMY’S SPRING VALLEY FARM. 
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* AT PLAY: SLUM CHILDREN FINDING A CHANGE FROM CITY PAVEMENTS ON SPRING VALLEY FARM. 
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to give us water was voted without a dissenting voice. We 
wish you could have heard those speeches,’’ the Colonel con- 
tinues, ‘‘Catholic and Protestant, professional man and farmer, 
each adding his tribute to the work we are doing.”’ 





THE TURKS NOT “FANATICS” 


‘Ts CHARGE frequently made that the Turks are 
fanatics and that their religion hinders them from 
accepting European civilization is challenged and de- 
nied emphatically by Ahmed Jevdet Effendi in the Ikdam, a 
Constantinople newspaper of which he is the editor. ‘‘ Europeans 
are particularly fond of making this charge,” he says, and assures 
us that neither are the Turks fanatics nor is their backwardness 
due to fanaticism. Furthermore, he adds, “‘our enemies,” mean- 
ing the Europeans, ‘‘declare that the Christian peoples in the 
Ottoman Empire are crusht under Moslem fanaticism.” But 
this is not true, he maintains, and the religious plaint is all a 
subterfuge of statecraft, because— 


‘Our enemies, knowing the strength of religious feeling in 
Europe, especially in England, and wishing to partition our 
country, throw into the arena the Christian vs. Mohammedan 
problem in order to cool the regard of those states that are in- 
clined to favor us. The religious motive is a pretense. When 
asked about the atrocities against the property, the life, the 
honor of Moslems in the late war, they say: ‘We don’t know.’ 
But the European world, official and unofficial, does know per- 
fectly well the truth about those acts. ‘But the Turks are 
Moslems—in fact, it is their punishment,’ they say. The reason 
of the charge against us is found simply in the fact that as a 
people we are strangers, outsiders to the European world of 
science and culture. Our lacks have cost us dear. For the last 
twenty or thirty years we have reaped no moral advantage from 
Europe. Before that, after the Crimean War, it was different. 
Then all doors in Europe were open to us. It was not the re- 
ligious fanaticism of the Turks that kept them from profiting 
from this. It is claimed that European civilization is a result 
of Christianity, therefore the door of this civilization is closed to 
Moslems, who are held by their religion on a lower plane.” 


Thus fanaticism would seem rather the reproach of the 
European, according to this writer, who describes the European 
view as ‘‘ever unfriendly to Moslems,” and believes the Moslems 
{have the right to recoil from a civilization of such a temper.” 
This, then, is the actual hindrance to the Turks’ welcome of 
existing European civilization, for, he avers: 


‘Our religion is not a hindrance to our attaining a high plane 
of civilization in science, in art, in philosophy, as history clearly 


proves. Regrettable events have taken place among us in the 
name of religion. What does European. history not reveal of 
war and massacre and rapine in the name of religion! Yet. we 
do not blame the religion of the Christ for all this. Jesus, ‘the 
Exalted,’ never hurt a hair of any man’s head, and his religion 
never permitted such barbarities.”’ 


But this Turkish editor would not have us think that he is 
wholly excusing the Moslems for ‘‘lagging behind in the race of 
civilization, the benefits of which are before their eyes,’’ altho 
he reminds us that there was a time when they ‘‘ were keeping 
pace with Europe or setting a better pace,” but— 


‘Now their ignorance handicaps them in the contest, and 
Europe is, in my opinion, largely to blame. By what right do 
Christian governments deny to their Mussulman subjects an 
equal share in what they proudly claim as the fruits of Christian 
civilization? Why do they wish them to remain in ignorance?”’ 


Nevertheless, he does not sit repining over the possible 
answer to his question, but in the next breath proclaims: 

**A truce to all complaining. We shall try to gird ourselves 
in manly fashion to face our future with courage, and prove our- 
selves worthy of our better past, and of the place left us in 
the world.”—Translation made for THe LitERARY DicEst. 


* 


AWAKENING OF THE BRAHMINS 
[= BRAHMINS OF INDIA, whose conservatism is as 





proverbial as the leopard’s inability to change its 

spots, have suddenly resolved to renounce their opposi- 
tion to progress. This surprizing and momentous decision was 
recently reached by a convention of 1,000 delegates representing 
the Brahmin priesthood, which assembled in solemn conclave at 
Amritsar—the second largest city of the Punjab—to ponder over 
the present condition of the keepers of the Hindu conscience 
and to devise means to improve that condition. This con- 
ference passed unanimously a number of remarkable resolutions, 
some of which laid violent hands on venerable Brahmin customs 
and superstitions accepted by some 217,600,000 human beings. 
We quote the most progressive of these resolutions as printed in 
the Lahore Tribune: 


“In the opinion of this Conference . . . the Brahmins should 
earn their livelihood as far as possible by independent means 
(and not depend upon charity). 

‘“*,.. This Conference enjoins on all Brahmins that they 
should consider it their first duty to obtain education. 

‘*,.. This Conference is of the opinion that the present-day sub- 
castes among Brahmins are not found in the Shastras (Hindu 
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Scriptures); therefore leaving aside such distinction of sub- 
castes, all Brahmins should intermarry among themselves . . . 
(paying) due regard to gotras and parvas (consanguinity). 

‘In the opinion of this Conference much money is wasted on 
marriage and funeral ceremonies, which should be prevented. 
It is therefore urged upon all Brahmins to put an end to such 
unnecessary wasteful expenses. 

‘‘This Conference enjoins on all Brahmins to help and protect 
the helpless Brahmin widows and make suitable arrangements 
for the maintenance and education of poor Brahmin boys, and to 
open ashrams (dormitories) for Brahmin vidyarthis (students). 

“This Conference resolves that ancient Sanskrit books should 
be collected and preserved and that biographies of our rishis 
(sages) and saints should be written and collected. 

“This Conference requests our benign Government that Brah- 
mins may be freely admitted in His Majesty’s military service.” 


The President, in his concluding speech, urged that each 
Brahmin should maintain at least one cow in his house, and that 
arrangements should be made for opening dairies which would 
serve the double purpose of maintenance of cows and the supply 
of good, pure milk, and ghee (clarified butter). He also urged 
that education and purity of heart were and should be the chief 
traits of Brahmins, and that tho they may earn their liveli- 
hood by agriculture, service, and trade, still they must strive to 
maintain their high moral character and purity of mind while 
performing their Shastric (religious) duties, and be truthful and 
honest in all their dealings. 





WHY THE RURAL CHURCH DECAYS 


OW TO RESUSCITATE the decadent country church 
H is a problem which persistently demands solution from 
the religious leaders of the country. The decay of 
rural life in America is acknowledged by the St. Louis Christian- 
Evangelist (Christian) to impose serious responsibilities upon 
the Church in general as well as on our statesmen, and the 
religious press are facing this condition of things with words of 
warning and counsel. How terrible the situation is may be 
judged from the statement that ‘‘fully sixty per cent. of the 
churches in small towns, villages, and the open country are dead 
or dying.” As these places of worship, districts, or parishes 
are not endowed as they would be in Germany and Eng- 
land, the minister looks for his support to the people, and if the 
people are poor and can scarcely support themselves and their 
families, how can they support a minister and his family? In 
agricultural districts the prevailing poverty is put down to bad 
farming, and some authorities tell the preacher that he must 
preach the principles of scientific agriculture, just as in the 
eighteenth century the ministers preached ‘‘On the Advantages 
of Stallfeeding,” taking occasion from the gospel of the day’s 
mention of a manger. In this connection Rev. D. F. Steffens, 
writing in The Christian Herald (undenominational, New York), 
treats of the theory that a minister should as a preparation take 
a two years’ course in an agricultural college, for ‘‘some rural 
pastors would double their efficiency”’ by so doing, ‘‘the field 
for the country church being coextensive with that of the new 
agriculture and country life.”” Mr. Steffens pointedly asks: 


“Ts the study of agriculture, horticulture, and animal hus- 
bandry to replace the study of Greek, Latin, and history as a 
preparation for the study of theology? Is a knowledge of 
bacteriology to be considered of greater importance for the coun- 
try minister than a knowledge of New Testament Greek? 
Shall he learn to fight insect-pests and plant-diseases rather than 
to fight sin and the forces of moral evil? Shall the country min- 
ister concern himself with the answer to the question, ‘What 
shall we eat, what shall we drink, wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?’ rather than with the answer to that other question: 
‘What shall I do to be saved?’ Of course, nobody would serious- 
ly entertain or defend such a proposition. But in the face of 
this present discussion on the part to be played by the Church 
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and its ministry in this country-life movement, which seems to 
include everything from killing potato-bugs to the science of 
eugenics, a former country parson may be pardoned for asking 
himself how it is all to be accomplished and what the result is 
likely to be.” 


Besides, he says, these generalizers who talk about the deca- 
dence of the country church forget that the city church is just as 
badly off. ‘‘With regard to religion, the social organization of 
the city,’’ he declares, ‘‘stands as much in need of transforma- 
tion as in the open country.”’ A Quaker paper, The American 
Friend (Richmond, Indiana), puts the blame for the degeneration 
of social and religious life in the country entirely on the church, 
and we read of this decadence and its remedy: 


“Tt is evident that the country church is not the effective 
agency in the community that it might be and ought to be. It 
has not kept pace with the general development. The appeal of 
the city has been so strong and has offered so many advantages 
over the country life that it has been and is the ambition of young 
men and women to seek their fortune in the city. This migra- 
tion has weakened the country, and made it in the minds of most 
people an undesirable place in which to live and make a success 
in life.” 


With a somewhat more definite view of the question Her- 
man N. Morse, writing in The Continent (Presbyterian, Chicago), 
on ‘‘How Rural Poverty Hurts the Church,” gives the fol- 
lowing interesting details: 


“In the final analysis the prosperity of the church depends 
upon the prosperity of the community in which it is located. In 
all the State of Ohio there was hardly found a strong, flourish- 
ing church in a poor and permanently impoverished community. 
Where agriculture has suffered most the churches also have 
suffered most, and throughout the State the health of the country 
church varied uniformly according to the degree of agricultural 
prosperity. 

‘Through certain whole areas of poor farming land the churches 
have almost died out. That is to say, those churches which 
require a high standard of living have died out. Such churches 
do not take root in thin soil. Here are to be found certain poor 
men’s denominations, newer sects with a gospel surcharged with 
emotion. Such sects often flourish where the land is sterile. Yet 
as with most shallow-soil growths, there is no assurance of per- 
manence here, and these denominations have the same difficulty 
that the older denominations experienced in building and main- 
taining permanent churches.” 


He cites the testimony of a pastor of Vinton County, Ohio, 
who had worked there as teacher and preacher for a number of 
years and tells us: 


‘*Recently, when Vinton county possest the unenviable record 
of being the only county in the State without a mile of hard road, 
a strip of pike had been built and topped with limestone. In the 
summer the traffic crusht this limestone to a fine dust and the 
wind blew it out over the barren clay by the side of the road. 
Shortly after the road was lined with a good stand of sweet clover. 
Where sweet clover will grow alfalfa will grow, and the country 
which can grow alfalfa need not be poor.” 


This had its effect on the preacher’s mind, as we see in the 
following paragraph: 


‘“‘After describing the effects of lime upon that soil where 
sheep sorrel in the fields showed that the land was sour, this 
pastor summed up his position by saying that in the future he 
would preach both the gospel of Jesus Christ and the gospel of 
limestone—not the one less, but the other more. For he was 
assured that unless the farmers accepted his gospel of limestone, 
which meant for them prosperity, his gospel of Jesus Christ 
would fail of its full effect among them and their churches would 
continue to languish.” 


Nevertheless Mr. Morse is quite optimistic about the church 
in the country, and the country through the Church, wherever 
‘religion, wholesome neighborliness, education, better agricul- 
ture, and all the necessary social improvements have been made 
parts of one program and of one task.’ © 
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JAMES IL’S DAUGHTER QUEEN MARY 


Sontam, Mary F. Life of Mary, Princess 
ueen of England. ig pp. 386. New 
ee: uffield & Co. $4 net. : 

Mary II. was the daughter of the Duke 
of York, afterward James II. of Eng- 
land. He had secretly married Anne 
Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, 
and the gossip caused. by the palpable 
effects of that marriage before Mary was 
born caused many tongues to wag, says 
Pepys in his Diary. That she was actually 
married was surmised by Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, who said that her mother’s 
treatment of her proved it. ‘‘A concealed 
respect (however supprest) -showed it- 
self so plainly in the looks, voice, and 
manner wherewith her mother carved to 
her, and offered her of every dish, showed 
that it must be so.”’ And so it was. 

We find in the diary of the princess in 
her sixteenth year the entry: ‘‘I was born 
the 12th day of March, in the year of our 
Lord 1637, at Cranbourne Lodge, near 
Windsor, in Berkshire, and lived in my own 
country until I was twelve years old, having 
in that time seen the ruin both of Church 
and State and the murthering of my king.” 
The date thus given in Old Style for Pepys 
in his Diary dated April 30, 1662, notes 
that ‘‘The Duchess of York was brought 
to bed of a girl, at which I find nobody 
pleased.’”’ The fact of it was Clarendon 
was a lawyer and people thought him no 
match for a scion of the royal house. 

Mary grew up to exhibit a winning, 
altho somewhat sentimental nature, but 
she was not beautiful. The delightful 
retailer of social tittle-tattle, the inimitable 
Pepys, declares, ‘‘She was a plain woman 
and like her mother, my lady Chancellor.” 
In character she possest all the Stuart 
charm, but united with a strictness of 
principle very alien to the spirit of her 
race. She gave up her favorite diversion 
of dancing because she found herself 
growing too fond of it, and yet Bishop 
Burnet says of her, ‘‘She carried that air 
of life and joy about with her that animated 
all who saw her.” It was natural there- 
fore that she was not transported on being 
presented to her cousin, William of Orange, 
“‘a short, serious, sickly looking man,” 
and when her father broke the news of the 
marriage with him planned for her, she was 
in the depths of despair and wept all that 
night and the following day. 

On the deposition and flight of James IT. 
the question of the royal succession came 
up. William of Orange declared himself 
unwilling to become ‘‘usher in waiting 
to his wife,” and eventually it was ar- 
ranged that Protestant William should 
take the precedence in the royal title and 
Mary be Queen of England as he was 

King. ‘‘At their coronation,’ writes Mary 
in her diary, ‘‘Lady Cavendish, Lady 
Russell’s daughter, who was an onlooker, 
remarks on the wonderful acclamations 
of joy.” Thinking possibly of similar 
rejoicings which had greeted public events 
strangely opposed to each other, in the 
course of the preceding fifty years, the 
Queen goes on naively to say that ‘tho 
the acclamations were very pleasing to me, 


yet they frightened me, too; for I could 
not but think what a dreadful thing it is 
to fall into the hands of the rabble—they 
are such a strange sort of people.”” We 
quote Miss Sandars’ account of the 
ceremonial: : 


‘The Queen’s scepter was carried by the 
Duke of Bedford, the King’s by the Duke 
of Rutland; the Queen’s crown by the 
Duke of Somerset, the King’s by the Duke 
of Devonshire. The Bishop of Rochester 
held the chalice, the Bishop of St. Asaph 
oo qe patine, ‘and the Bishop of London 
the B 

SPs ‘tall Queen and the tiny King fol- 
lowed; walking side by side under a canopy 
held over them by the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports. Both were robed in crimson velvet 
edged with ermine; their wax effigies in 
Westminster Abbey are still clothed in the 


garments, and hold models of the orb and yyy 


scepter. The King wore a red velvet cap, 
while the Queen’s hair was surmounted by 
a gold circle. Difference in height was not 
the only contrast between them, for the 
onlookers, who crowded the balconies and 
thronged ‘the stands erected on the route, 
said that ‘it would be impossible to see an 
uglier King or a more beautiful Queen.’ 
‘Hook-nose’ wes their nickname for the 
unfortunate William, whose health was at 
this time in a very precarious state, and 
whose sickliness and apathy seem to have 
struck all those who came into contact 
with him.” 

The Jacobite poets were indignant when 
Mary consented to share the crown with 
her husband, and as dynastic successor of 
a Stuart father to usurp his throne and wear 
a crown herself. One of their poems is 
quoted by the author of this interesting 
biography: 

“Yet worse than cruel scornful Goneril thou; 

She took but what her monarch did allow. 

But thou, more impious, robbest thy father’ 's brow.” 

While King William was abroad fighting 
the armies of Louis XIV. under the 
Duke of Luxembourg, by whom he had 
been thrice defeated, Queen Mary was 
left to administer the kingdom. In the 
eyes of some historians she was greater as a 
queen and ruler than as a woman, yet in 
her letters and diary she complains of her 
husband’s dissatisfaction as follows: ‘‘ Thus 
I entered into administration which was 
altogether unfortunate in naval matters, 
and whereas other years the king had 
almost ever approved all that was done, 
this year he disapproved almost every- 
thing.” 

The cares of state seem to have sapped 
her strength, and on December 20, 1694, 
she was taken sick. Three days after- 
ward symptoms of smallpox appeared. 
In Burnet’s diary we read of the King, 
that he called Burnet into his closet and 
‘gave free vent to a most tender passion; 
he burst into tears, and cried out that 
there was no hope of the Queen, and that 
from being the happiest, he was now going 
to be the miserablest creature upon 
earth.”” The King never afterward saw 


Elizabeth Villiers, his infatuation for whom 
had been a cause of long-borne sorrow to 
Mary. Before Mary’s death, which took 
“this sorrow 


place December 28, 1694, 





ceased, for she detached herself com- 
pletely from all earthly things.” 

While her death was the signal for 
immoderate grief among those who knew 
her and loved her, a Jacobite preacher 
took for his text in a sermon on this sub- 
ject, ‘‘Go now see this curst woman, and 
bury her, for she is a king’s daughter.” 

While Miss Strickland in her ‘Lives 
of the Queens of England,” has devoted a 
volume to Mary II., her work has been 
made obsolete by improved historical 
methods. New material, of which Miss 
Sandars has had the advantage in producing 
a memoir, makes a notable book which is 
certain to be much read. 


THE YOUNG HENRY VIII. 


Eromee, Frank Arthur. The Youth of Henry 
I. Narrative in Contemporaneous Letters. 
8vo, pp. Asee Boston and New York: Houghton 
Miffin Co. $3. 


This volume consists of a series of 
letters, all in English and with modernized 
spelling. Such a collection relating to the 
early years of Henry VIII. has never been 
published before and will be found of sin- 
gular interest both to the student and the 
general reader. Hpistolary correspond- 
ence contains perhaps the most unreserved 
and authentic revelations of the great 
figures of history which literary monu- 
ments can yield. Cicero’s letters illus- 
trate the stormy days which preceded the 
establishment of the Empire at Rome as 
no Sallust has done; Jerome’s work as the 
founder of Western monarchism is best 
learned from the letters he wrote to his 
friends and converts; and how Eastern 
monasticism came into being is_ best 
learned from the exquisite letters of Greg- 
ory and Basil. The letters of Cowper 
are the finest in the English language as 
illustrating the sweetness, delicacy, and 
taste of a life spent congenially in tranquil 
intercourse with friends who loved the 
poet. In fact, the words of Swift are not 
to be charged with exaggeration when he 
says: ‘‘Nothing is more capable of giving 
a good account of history as letters are, 
which describe actions while they are 
alive and breathing, while all other rela- 
tions are of actions past and dead.” A 
hundred examples of the truth contained 
in these words might be cited from the 
writing of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. 

Henry VIII. is generally remembered 
by the ordinary reader as history describes 
him in his manhood—a selfish and sensual 
polygamist, who had sunk into that at- 
titude toward a Spanish princess which 
wrung from Shakespeare’s Katherine of 
Aragon, dying of cancer of the breast, the 
pathetic words: 

“Shipwracked upon a kingdom where no pity 
No friends, no hope, no kindred weep ‘4 me, 
Almost no grave allowed me. Like the ay, 


That once was mistress of the field and flourish’d, 
I'll hang my head and perish.” 


This book merely gives authenti¢ de- 
tails of Henry’s career from his birth in 
1491 up to 1515, before he had set out on 
“the primrose path of dalliance.” We 
have many letters relating to his engage- 
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ment with Katherine of Aragon, in which 
we see the Tudor money-meanness of his 
father contending with the craft of Ferdi- 
nand, who was holding back the promised 
dowry of his daughter. Then Katherine 
chimes in with a complaint of poverty to 
her father, and a request for money to 
pay her debts at the English court. The 
rise of Wolsey is also sketched, and the ro- 
mance of Henry’s sister Mary and the 
Duke of Norfolk is also referred to in let- 
ters. It is very interesting to learn from 
a letter of Henry VIII. to the Emperor 
Maximilian how much the English monarch 
was to change before he became the most 
powerful reformer in Europe. Before 
entering on the war with France he de- 
clared in this letter that ‘‘the dignity and 
estate of the Roman Church must be de- 
fended .. . we beg and entreat your majesty 
to undertake the defense of the holy 
Roman church.” But this was _ before 
the days of Anne Boleyn. His marriage 
to Katherine is thus announced to Mar- 
garet of Savoy by the king himself in a 
letter dated June 27, 1509: 


“On the 11th of this present month of 
June, the nuptials were performed, and on 
St. John Baptist’s day we were crowned in 
our Abbey of Westminster near the City 
of London, the place in which it has been 
usual to crown our ancestors the Kings of 
England, there being present all the great 
princes, lords, and nobles of our kingdom.” 


At this time Henry was a brilliant and 
dashing figure among the sovereigns of 
Europe and was vain of his personal gifts. 
An instance is given in a letter of Pasqual- 
ijo’s, the French ambassador, who says: 


“The king came into our arbor and, ad- 
dressing me in French, said: ‘Talk with me 
a while. The King of France, is he as tall 
asIam?’ I told him there was little differ- 
ence. He continued, ‘Is he as stout?’ I 
said he was not, and he then enjoined, 
‘What sort of legs has he?’ I replied, 
‘Spare.’ Whereupon he opened the front 
of his doublet and placing his hand on his 
thigh, said, ‘Look here, and I have also a 
good calf to my leg.’”’ 


Of Henry’s private character at this 
time Mr. Mumby writes that he was above 
blame and indeed, “His standard of 
morality bears comparison with that of 
most of the ruling princes of his time. It 
was infinitely higher than that of his young 
rival of France.” He was ‘“‘spoiled a little, 
perhaps, by flattery, but, even when due 
allowance is made for exaggeration, a splen- 
did figure of a man immensely popular.” 

Katherine is described in one of these 
letters as ‘‘not handsome but having a 
very beautiful complexion, religious and as 
virtuous as words can express.” 


BALKAN HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


Ashmead-Bartlett, Ellis. With the Turks in 
Thrace, Illustrated. Cloth. 335pp. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $3 net. 


James, Lionel. With the Conquered Turk. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 315 pp. Boston: Small, May- 
nard Co. $2 net. 


Wagner, Lieut. Hermenegild. With the Vic- 
torious Bulgarians. Illustrated. Cloth. 273 pp. 
$3 net. 

In the eagerness of professional news- 
paper correspondents to be not only first 
in war, but also first in the hearts of their 
countrymen, several histories of the Bal- 
kan conflict were hurried through the press 
long before the last gun was fired at Adria- 
nople or Scutari had yielded to the in- 
trepid Montenegrins. That these hastily 
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published records in medias res are not 
the final account of the stirring events 
which they describe does not detract from 
their present interest, and one of them, 
at least, that of Lieutenant Wagner, the 
one correspondent who succeeded in some 
measure in keeping in touch with Balkan 
events, possesses permanent value The 
extraordinary difficulties which Bulgarian 
censorship and Turkish evasion put in the 
way of the representatives of the press 
during the war may account in part for 
the various discrepancies in their brilliant 
descriptions of the battles. Lieutenant 
Wagner, of the Vienna Reichspost and the 
London Daily Mail, had been from boyhood 
familiar with the Balkans and the character 
and history of their peoples had been his 
favorite study. 

Through influential acquaintance with 
high officials whose confidence he had long 
possest, he was informed of the stirring 
events of the war—at least from the 
Bulgarian point of view—and proved to 
his own satisfaction that the point of 
vantage for the correspondent in modern 
warfare is not the battle line but the 
official headquarters. Evidently in the 
apparent ‘‘emptiness of the modern battle- 
field”’ the heroic or romantic epoch of war 
correspondence has been succeeded by a 
period of diplomacy in securing and dis- 
seminating official bulletins. Lieutenant 
Wagner combines with the vivid descrip- 
tions of the conflicts at Kirk-Kilisseh, 
Lule-Burgas, and Chatalja a discussion 
of the history and politics of the Bul- 
garians, of the life-story of their states- 
men, and of the events leading to the war, 
which is almost encyclopedic in its fulness 
and authoritativeness. His book is pref- 
aced by a significant statement from the 
pen of the Premier of Bulgaria, in 1877 
a political prisoner of the Turks under 
sentence of death, in 1912 declaring war 
against them in behalf of his people, a war 
which has avenged years of evil and 
driven the Turk from Europe. 

No better comment could be made upon 
the methods of Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
and Mr. Lionel James than Lieutenant 
Wagner himself gives in his chapter upon 
the ‘‘Experiences of a War Correspon- 
dent.”” Their books are perforce largely 
records of personal experiences in a very 
limited area of war, eminently readable, 
occasionally brilliant in vivid descriptions 
of the horrors and hardships of battles, 
but they cannot present a composite pic- 
ture of the war. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
of the London Daily Telegraph, was an 
eye-witness of the heaviest fighting at Lule- 
Burgas, and his impressionistic account 
of the conflict and retreat will be remem- 
bered by the reader when the wearisome 
detail of his own difficulties with bad roads, 
unreliable automobiles, and dragomans, 
is willingly forgotten. The reader is as 
eager as the author to reach the center 
of interest, and has perhaps less patience 
in being compelled to force his way through 
masses of unimportant detail than had the 
author with muddy roads and recalcitrant 
autos. However, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s 
‘‘story of the retreat of the Turk from the 
map of Europe” is ably told and will be 
profitably read. That which was a de- 
fect in his book ‘‘assumes the dimensions 
of a vice” in that of Mr. Lionel James, of 
the London Times. A flippant note ‘“‘ when 
men are dying”’ offends the earnest reader; 
the puerile device of nicknames for him- 
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self and his colleagues is sophomoric and 
not even clever. His book claims to be 
merely a narrative of personal adventure 
in the great campaign in Thrace and has 
its value on that basis. 

Exeellent maps and abundant illustra- 
tions increase the useful and attractive 
qualities of these three interesting books. 
One can but note in the pictures the con- 
trast between the fine bearing and ap- 
parent military efficiency of the Balkan 
soldiers and the shambling, ragged look 
of the Turks. It was a sad as well as 
a heroic war—costing almost the very 
life-blood of a brave people, who have 
purchased, victory at a heavy price, and 
sending a nation which seemed about to 
redeem} its past back into ignominous re- 
treat. Whatever is honestly written con- 
cerning it is of deep human interest. 


AMERICANISMS 


Thornton, Richard H. An American Glossary. 
Being an Attempt to Illustrate Certain Americanisms 
upon Historical Principles. 2 vols., 8vo. London: 
Francis & Co. 1912. Price, 30s. 

The author of this work is a member of 
the Philadelphia bar, and was for twenty 
years Professor of Law in the University 
of Oregon. He makes it clear that he has 
fixt definite limits to the material which he 
considers. For one thing, ‘‘over 80 per 
cent. of the illustrative quotations are haif 
a century old. No attempt has been made 
to register the voluminous outpourings of 
modern slang.” 

One must recognize that any collection 
of modern slang approaching completeness 
would have swamped other material. It 
is to be regretted that accurate contem- 
porary record is not kept of slang, because 
slang is language in the making, and an 
appreciable portion of it becomes for a 
shorter or longer period standard speech. 
Its origin and development, then, are of 
interest and importance; but any measure 
of certainty about them is attainable only 
when slang is captured, as it were, on the 
wing. Aside from that part of it which 
succeeds in making a place for itself as 
“‘good English,” slang enters largely into 
current literature, especially fiction, and 
into the minor periodicals, as newspapers. 
It is worth while, therefore, to have a com- 
plete record of slang made while it is still 
current; then from this record can be 
culled in a future period that portion which 
is useful in interpreting the literature or 
the language-phenomena of its time. 

Another element, bulking largely in the 
daily speech of any average community, 
especially in sections removed from educa- 
tional and literary influences, is composed | 
of provincialisms and vulgarisms. These 
terms are not mutually exclusive. By 
provincialism is meant a form or construc- 
tion characteristic of a given region; the 
provincialism may or may not be a vulgar- 
ism. By vulgarism is meant a form or 
construction violating the grammar (or 
accepted principles) of the language—a 
kind of error that marks the speech of the 
illiterate; a vulgarism may or may not be 
provincial. The speech of the masses in 
any given region is always marked by 
provincialisms and vulgarisms; from the 
former, indeed, no speaker is wholly free. 

But the collection of speech-peculiarities 
of any one important region and generation 
is work enough for one man. A compre- 
hensive collection for a whole nation, 


(Continued on page 1388) 
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Completely E. quipped 

AS far as we can trace, the new Garford is the most widely discussed 

A and most highly appreciated Six in America. This is due, not 

alone to its many novel innovations and practical improvements, 

but to its price—which is just about one-half that usually asked for a 

car of this character, elegance, comfort, speed, design and mechanical 
simplicity and efficiency. 


The brief specifications below give the facts and value in detail. 
Look up the Garford dealer in your town. See this new Six without 
further delay. 


Catalogue on request. 





SPECIFICATIONS 
Electric Starter, which never Big, single electric parabolic One piece, all steel body, steel 60 » Revere: tong -stroke 
fails to seaet instantly—winter headlight, sunk flush with the Pullman car canstruction--ne —3% in. by 6 in. 
or summer. radiator. joints, no rivets, no wood. Wheelbase, 128 inches. 
, All lights are electric. Electric horn. Waoe: See eet driven from . Tires, 36x44 
Demountable Rims. Left Hand Drive. Full Floating Rear Axle. Equipment—everything com- 
Center Control. Three Speed Transmission. Bosch Magneto. bi plete from tools to top. 


: Please address Dept. 4 


- The Garford Company, Elyria, Ohio 
ee 














An Example of Metal Lath Construction a 
Los Angeles, California 


The Advantage of 


EXPANDED METAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


should be known to all prospective 
builders because it offers them a rare 
combination of permanency, econ- 
omy and lifelong satisfaction. 

Our booklet 705, ‘‘Metal Lath for 
House Construction,”’ tells how you can 
most readily secure these qualities by using 
KNO-BURN Metal Lath for interior walls 
and ceilings, and KNO-FUR Metal Lath 
for exterior work. Send for a copy today. 


KNO-BURN 
METAL LATH 















































for inside use, isa flat sheet of expanded 
metal with a web-like mesh. The plaster 
works in, through and around the mesh. 
The result is a reinforced concrete-like 
wall—the plaster simply can’t work loose 


or fall off. 

4 KNO-BURN Metal Lath cov- 
Fire roof ered with good plaster forms an 
effective barrier to fire because it completely pro- 
tects all wood studding and joists. 


Durability KNO-BURN Metal lath, be- 


cause of its rigidity, produces 
smooth walls and ceilings that will never warp, 
buckle or crack. The plaster can't come off. 
It is coated with a special carbon paint that 
withstands rust. It neverdisintegrates. 


KNO-FUR 





for outside use, isa metal fabric similar to KNO- 
BURN, with parallel ribs that become reinforced 
concrete beams after the plaster is applied. This 
greatly increases the strength of the completed 
wail. It has the same plaster-gripping mesh 
that makes KNO-BURN so effective. 


The ribs in KNO-FUR provide 
Economy a substitute for furring a en- 













ing paper and weather boards. 
Therefore,the cost of a concrete 
KNO-FUR Metal Lath wall is 
less than that of a wood wall 
and in addition provides great 
economy in upkeep expense. 


Lasting KNO-FUR is 


made of a s 

cially prepared metal that 

effectually resists acid an 

rust. It is extremely rigid 

end practically imperish- 
le. 


4 “Metal } 
This Booklet ;ct2! 
for Home Construction ” tells of the many an 


vantages of KNO-BURN and KNO- 
Metal Lath. Send for a copy to-day. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 
970 Old Colony Bldg. Chicago 


firelv eliminate the need of sheathing, build- J 
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through two centuries, must be the work 
of many acting in harmony. The result of 
their labors would be two collections: (1) 
The current slang, voluminous, much of it 
transitory, but all suggestive and illumin- 
ative. A good part of such a collection 
would have only temporary value. (2) 
That part of slang and of provincial speech 
which has found a place in the more or less 
temporary local literature of the region or 
time, and in the more or less permanent 
fiction which attempts to portray the region 
or the time. Such collections will be of 
value to future generations in the inter- 
pretation of the life of the people who 
produced the literature in question. 

The present work is of the latter class. 
Certain limitations mark the work which 
must mark any such work that is the pro- 
duct of one man’s spare time. Adequate 
review of the field would require the whole 
of a long life, because the material must be 
gathered from so immense a mass. Mr. 
Thornton’s ‘‘Index of Authorities,” at 
the end of Volume II, contains the names 
of about eighty periodicals (for the most 


|| part newspapers), widely distributed in 


place and time, and the titles of about 
two hundred and thirty books. The books 
are chiefly novels and books of travel and 
description. These of course are excellent 
sources. We notice frequent citation from 
The Congressional Globe, 1833-63, which 
ought to be a rich source, because it records 
the speech of men from all parts of the 
country who, during those years, assembled 
in Washington and engaged in rather 
voluminous discussions. Their speeches 
ought to furnish fairly true samples of 
English, as men of average intelligence and 
training used it in each of the distinctive sec- 
tions of the country during the second gen- 
eration of the nineteenth century. In even 
better measure The Congressional Record 
would furnish an abundant source (thanks 
to the patriotic vocal activity of the rep- 
resentatives of the people), for illustration 
of American English of the period during 
which it has been issued. The needful 
thing is that a compiler should indicate 
clearly the region, the time, and the 
character of his-source. 

With reference to the work under dis- 
cussion, it must be recognized that there is 
a great deal of valuable material init. The 
periodicals and books from which it was 
gathered cover a wide range of territory 
and time. But along with that fact it 
must also be said that the sources used 
were by no means all-inclusive, and hence 
the material assembled is not a complete 
collection. Most of the periodicals from 
which citations are made cover each only 
a@ year or a few years. The materials 
gathered from novels could be augmented; 
that from journals of travel and descrip- 
tion is reasonably complete. 

Accepting the limitations that the author 
fixt, as stated in the ‘opening paragraphs 


of his words ‘“‘To the Reader,” and rec- 1 


ognizing the necessary limitations that the 
nature of the work and the character and 
extent of the sources imposed, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the task is well 
done. It was not an easy task; in some 
respects it was impossible. There are 
many so-called Americanisms which are 
equally Briticisms; but the identity is not 
discoverable because the person making 
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the investigation can not be equally in 
touch with the literatures (written and not 
written) of each country. Let English 
publications and English recorded speech 
equivalent in amount and character be 
compared with American; it may then ap- 
pear that certain expressions thought to 
belong exclusively to one country belong 
to both. The New English Dictionary, 
capacious as it is, does not give a portrait 
or map of English speech parallel with that 
gathered from newspapers and current 
novels. That a word or a meaning or a 
construction is not noticed in the N. E. D., 
then, is not always evidence that it is net 
British. It would be unreasonable, how- 
ever, to expect one man to harvest both 
fields in person, and the N. E. D. furnishes 
a complete enough vocabulary for signi- 
ficant comparison. 

The work fills about 1,000 pages, and in- 
cludes 4,000 vocabulary terms and ‘‘about. 
14,000 illustrative citations.” It is the 
most representative collection that we have 
seen, and has both interest and value. 
We confess to genuine entertainment as 
page after page recalled words and phrases, 
forms and senses, familiar to boyhood’s 
days, but now seldom heard or otherwise 
brought up; and so are not only of in- 
terest, but of distinct value in that 
they give brief definitions and ample 
illustrations of words that have historic- 
al ‘“‘nicknames” of many famous men 
(as ‘‘ Little Giant,” ‘‘Old Hickory,” ‘‘Old 
Bullion’’); of States and citizens of States 
(as ‘‘Hoosier,’’ ‘‘Buckeye,” ‘‘Badger,” 
“Sucker,” ‘‘Wolverine,” etce.);. of politi- 
eal parties, factions, organizations, etc. 
(as ‘‘Know-nothings,’”’ ‘‘Copperheads,”’ 
“Tammany,” etec.); and terms to which 
politics has given color or currency (as 
“‘roorback,”’ ‘‘repeater,” ‘‘Salt River,” 
ete.). Sometimes current misconceptions 
are corrected, as, for example, the assump- 
tion that Mrs. Bloomer invented-—or in- 
troduced the bloomer costume, or that 
O. K. stood for Jackson’s misspelling of 
all correct. 


MR. TAYLOR’S “ ANCIENT IDEALS” 


Taylor, Henry Osborn. Ancient Ideals. New 
edition. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 461-430. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $4. 


A feature of the modern mind in scholar- 
ship is a passion for investigating the 
‘literary and religious remains not only of 
Greece and Rome, but of the oriental world 
lying to the far east of the Tiber and 
Acropolis. It is comparatively in recent 
times that the archeological treasures of 
Egypt have been revealed and described. 
Parr, Porson, and such German scholars as: 
Johann Voss, and the Frenchman Brunck 
knew nothing of the lore to the unearthing 
of which the discoveries of Belzoni gave the 
first impetus. A vast amount of material 
in Egyptian and Chaldean remains has. 
since then been made public, while India. 
and China have yielded to students of com- 
parative religion a rich vein of precious 


Mr. Taylor, in this second edition of his 
work, makes the ideals of humanity center 
in Greece. The background to Greek 
culture was that of Egypt and Chaldea, 
whose ideals, whenever adopted, were 
elevated, broadened, and beautified by the 
Greek mind. Of course, the subject of 
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Seems almost black magic 


Whisk! 
If a wishing cap moved your clothes 


closet from town to town you wouldn't 
need a “Likly” Wardrobe Trunk. 

But clothes closets have a habit of stay- 
ing at home. And a “ Likly” Wardrobe 
Trunk makes wishing unnecessary. 

It is remarkably trim and compact. 
You hang clothes in. They stay flat, no 
matter how roughly the trunk is slammed 
about. Inspect one of these trunks at your 
dealer's and you'll realize what a marked 
improvementitis over 
the ‘plain box type of 
trunk that makes 
clothes so crumpled 


at the journey’s end. 
















(No. 645 Wardrobe Trunk) 


This wrinkle-forbidding “ Likly ” 
Wardrobe is called “The Hercules.” 
In many respects it is even stronger 
than the heavy-fsted old Greek 
ever dared to be. 


The foundation box is basswood. 
It is covered and lined with vulcan- 
ized hard fibre. Then it is bound 
on the edges with extra-heavy fibre. 
The metal protecting parts are of 
enameled cold rolled steel of unusual- 
ly stout design. All trimmings are 
riveted on by hand. Prices $62. 50 
—$65.00. (Add $5.00 to these 
prices west of the Mississippi.) 


See one of these trunks at your 
dealer’s. And send for our catalog, 
which describes over 100 other 
“Likly” Wardrobes — the widest 
range of wardrobe trunks in the 
world. Prices from $25.00 up. 





(No. 52 Wardrobe Trunk) 

You needn't fear burly hands that toss this 
“Likly” Steamer Wardrobe into tug boats, 
motor trucks, ocean liners and j 
It’s a lusty traveler. 

Its wardrobe system keeps wrinkles out of 
six or seven suits or gowns. Hangers for men, 
women, or the two types combined. Price 
$35.00. (Add $3 to this price west of the 
Mississippi.) This is one of our forty steamer 
trunk designs. All are described in our catalog. 





(No. 460 General Purpose Trunk) 

Covered all over with fire-and-water-proof 
fibre, this “Likly’” Trunk defies the most 
violent traveling. 

Notice the upper comer caps. They are of 
special “Likly” design and bridge over the 
whole corner. All metal protecting parts are 
of cold rolled steel, heavily brass pisted. 
This trunk comes in fiveesizes. Details in 
catalog. Prices $18.00 to $22.00. (Add 
$3 to these prices west of the Mississippi.) 














(No. 955 Country Club Bag) 
A wag called this bag “the Tight Wad's 
favorite” because it gives so much for the money. 
It is made of fine imported pigskin, embossed 
with a walrus grain. Lined with serge. Look at 
the moisture-proof pockets fortoiletarticles. The 
other side ag handy folio pockets. This 
bag is guaranteed for five years. Price $15.00. 





(No. 440 Gladstone Bag) 
There are two sides to this “Likly” Gladstone 
Bag. You pack or unpack sr ahd ease 
a Notice the three useful 
Pe handso ae my is heavily rinfoced 
t roughout. mes in five leathers. Lining oO! 
either linen or leather. (Guaranteed for five 
Have your dealer show you one. 
Prices $23.50 to $37.50. 





(No. 600 Oxford Bag) 

This bag is made of imported English oxhide. 
It is tough, yet light. We sew it over a feather- 
weight frame and line the bag with leather. It 
has three folio pockets; two short and a 
five-year guarantee. Prices $20.00 to $23.00. 
is one of the fine collection of Oxford 

Bags shown in our catalog. 


If travel in mind, ought to send for 
oncol our {28-0 catalog. | describes i deta the 


raphe nnn Bay ag) ney mya ey 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bs” “The kind that Won't 
smart or |dry on the 
lace. tS 

The same dependable soap with 
an added convenience. The top 
furnishes a holding surface that 
makes the stick as easy of ma- 
nipulation when its last available 
fraction is left as when it is en- 
tirely new. 


And from firstshaveto last, you 
will have that abundant, creamy, 
soothing lather that has always 
distinguished Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps. 


Four forms of the same 
good quality: 
Williams’ Shaving Stick 
(in the Hinged-cover Nickeled Box) 
Williams’ Holder-Top Shaving Stick 
Williams’ Shaving Powder 
(in the Hinged-cover Nickeled Box) 


Williams’ Shaving Cream 
(in Tubes) 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Men’s Combination Package 


consisting of a liberal trial sample of Wil- 
liams’ Holder-Top Shaving Stick, Shaving 
Powder, Shaving Cream, Jerse: Cream Toilet 
Soap, Violet Talc Powder and Dental Cream. 
Postpaid for 24 cents in stamps. 

A single sample of either of the above 
articles sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co. 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
After shaving use Williams’ Talc Powder 
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Greek intellectualism has been well thrashed 
out by ‘German and English scholars. “The 
verdict of Jowett sums up the question 
when he declares that Greek intellectualism 
has entered so completely into the ideals of 
modern civilization that it operates with 
all the unconscious persistence of a natural 
force. But before reaching Western Europe 
the spirit of Athens had to be absorbed by 
the poets, orators, and philosophers of 
Rome. Thus it was carried even beyond 
the Tagus, to Ultima Thule, the British 
Isles—and then beyond Britain. 

Mr. Taylor writes with enthusiasm of the 
ultimate development of human ideals in 
Christianity. His work is characterized by 
learning and broadness of views. We do 
not think he has sufficiently emphasized 
the conception of unity embodied in the 
church as an ideal that was carried out for 
centuries in Latin nations through the 
power and influence of the papacy. He 
treats Christianity as a moral force, altho 
history teaches us that Christian Rome for 
centuries was the corner-stone of authority 
and the bond of unity in politics among 
contending nations. 

Let us point out what we consider a more 
serious omission in this admirable work. 
Cesar and Tacitus have described more or 
less fully a race of people, living on the 
northern shores of Central Europe whose 
character and igstincts, the tendency of 
whose customs, have become prominent 
factors in the character of those nations 
which at this moment are leading powers 
of the world. We refer to branches of the 
Teutonic race, including Germany and 
England. The Niebelungen Lied and the 
early literature of Scandinavian countries 



























BOSTON | 


PENCIL POINTER \& 
Never Breaks deKele Orareye i. 


Just five quick turns 
sharpens any new pencil 
—one turn to resharpen 
thereafter. | Thousands of 
offices have this positive, never 
failing Boston service today. 
Prove it in your own office under 
these tests. ; 

The Boston—the only pencil 
pointer with twin milling cutters— 
not knifeedge—a combined milling 
edge of 57 inches, 

—sharpens any size and shape of pencil or 
crayon. 
—stops cutting automatically when pen- 
cil is properly pointed. 
—has no adjustments whatsoever. 
Price $6.00, in nickel-silver finish, 
with transparent shaving receptacle. 
Test it free 10 days—through your 
stationer—with no obligation to 



















































are considered by some scholars to embody 


peoples in whose language they were 
written in comparatively modern times as 
Homer was modernized, under Peisistratus, 
so as to bring to Athens the ideals of a 
dateless past. 

Heine considered the Lied to have as its 
prevailing note die' Treue—stedfastness, 
fidelity. Domestic life, respect for women, 
religious awe, and religious rites free from 
idolatry are fully described by the Latin 
author. We may well believe that the 
character they imprest upon the conquering 
men of the north in ancient times persists 
as a saving ideal with those who are to-day 
among the dominating forces of the politi- 
eal, social, religious, literary, and artistic 
worlds. With this criticism, we shall dismiss 
a book which we have always read with in- 
terest, sometimes with delight, and can 
recommend as a safe guide to those readers 
who are interested in the subjects with 
which it deals. 

The proof-reader in the index has not 
been sufficiently careful as to the accent- 
uating of words under the heading, ‘‘Some 
Greek words commented upon.” Indeed 
there are false accentuations in certain 
passages of the text and a misquotation 
from Homer, but we may say with Horace, 
as Byron has paraphrased the author of the 
“Ars Poetica”’: 


“When frequent beauties strike the reader’s view 
We must not quarrel with a blot or two, 
But pardon equally to ks and men 
The slips of human nature and the pen.” 





(Continued on page 1392) 


the prehistoric ideals and traditions of the | 











Judge for 


Yourself 


The Melton-Rhodes 
Sectional Bookcases 
are MUCH cheaper 
thananysimilar cases, 
but naturally mere 
cheapness without 
quality would not in- 
terest you. There- 
fore we leave it en- 
tirely to you todecide 
whether their quality 
makes them worthy 














of a place in your 
home. We have good reasons for believing that 
they are better than any other make, but we are 
quits willing to let P neg be the judge. We will 

_ ng 9 your order with the distinct under- 
= ing that unless the cases come up to your 
expectation you have the privilege of returning 
them at our expense. 


Melton-RhodesSectional Bookcases 


are made of selected quartered oak, in golden 
bers as senthenes or Early English finish or of 
hogany finished birch,and have receding doors 
that it close but will not bind. They are made 
with the most painstaking care, water-rubbed and 
hand-polished or waxed. They are designed 9 on 
plain lines, without any tawdry ‘ Finger 
work and have an eminently good ss gh 


Price per Unit Section: 

Size 33" est iJ " deep —. * high $ 
a 2.75 
“ 33" se “ “ n ; “ 

“ 33" “ f “ “ © * Freight P; id 


Write today for illustrated ioaretees giving 
full details and prices for all styles and parts. 


Melton-Rhodes Co., Dept. 11 
Offices: Washington, D.C. Factory: Greensboro, N. C. 
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Completely Completely 
equipped equipped - 


T will interest those who contemplate the purchase of a new car this 

spring to know that this Overland has a larger and more powerful motor; 

a longer wheelbase; larger brakes; better and more complete equipment; 

more carefully and finely constructed, tested, and inspected chassis; a more 

finished, graceful and durable body design; a bigger tonneau; more com- 

forts, conveniences, and refinements than any other car for the price in 
the world. 








$ Literature on request. Please address Dept. 17 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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— NABISCO ~ 


Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, 
adorn ithe simplest of “‘after- 
noons.” Their goodness and 
attractiveness are pleasing alike 
to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor aredelight- 
fully united in these highly 
esteemed dessert confections. 
In ten-cent tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 
ADORA :—A filled sugar wafer— 
the newest of dessert sweets. 


FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich 
chocolate coating. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 





Memorial Tablets 


# | Ordered by the U. S. Government (Navy Depart- 
ate eeee ont ment) cast from bronze metal recovered from the 


Naw NWN INNING 
, ANN ‘ { NVNIAN N/] NAN N/A IN/NUNAN/ AVN VIN NANA] 
Churches, Parks, sae’ Commietaline of Farm Poncn, Farm tem, 5B VS N..Y. Illus. ne ake free. 


Gates, 
we Gates, etc. Write for Pattern Book and s 1 offer. 
‘ABD FENCE O0., 145 Main St., Decatur, Inds 


MAKES ANY BOAT A MOTOR BOAT 


IN 5 MINUTES 

This simple, light, boat engine 
makes a motor boat of any 
boat very quickly—as quickly 
detached. Will take you 28 
miles gallon of gasoline in 
an 18 foot boat. 


Seven miles an hour in a row boat! delighted purchaser says of 
The most Power for the Price. 


The most POOaior the Week DA-NITE snocutars 

T 9 “1 am well pleased with them; more than I expected. 

é ‘ P O R Oo” ? All the eterekans anxious to own a pair.’ '—Geo. P. Storm, 
U.S. Army, Fort Liscum, Alaska. 


2 Full H. P.—55 Lbs. || DA-NITE Binoculars are only half the price of 
Eight years’ successful results. glasses of one power—$15.00, including carrying 



















Two Glasses in One $15 
For Price of One 


—high and low power— 
equally good for day and 
night use—distant, or near 
view. ALL the service of 
several glassesin ONE. One 





bl — |] case and cord. Travelers, Motorists, Sportsmen, 
a sy gs guaranteed = weet Theatre goers—send for FREE Booklet F-1. 
and sold on a month’s trial. RE, M BROWN CO. 
Write for catalogue of this and other Waterman Motors. — < -nndinterg 55 ¢ one “ia . 











Waterman Marine Motor Co., 227 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IN 
ARCHEOLOGY 


One department of institutional labor 
certain American universities seem to have 
to themselves. No European university as 
such, it is asserted, equips expeditions of 
exploration for archeological purposes, 
maintains them in the field, supplies ex- 
perts to study the material gathered and to 
report upon it, and then under its official 
auspices makes the result available for 
general use. This is becoming a common 
activity in our larger institutions, tho the 
extent to which it is done is not generally 
known. The expeditions to Nippur in 
Babylonia dispatched by the University of 
Pennsylvania gained notoriety through the 
controversy that centered about some of 
Dr. Hilprecht’s claims. The noteworthy 
results, however, are exhibited in a remark- 
ably rich and extended series of volumes 
which have done much to close up gaps in 
and to enlarge our knowledge of the course 
of history in the Euphratean region. That 
expedition was epoch-making. The same 
university sent out later an expedition to 
Northern Nubia, the results of which are 
appearing in a series of volumes published 
by the institutional museum, clearing up 
many difficulties of Meroitic inscriptions 
and contributing largely to anthropological 
knowledge. Another institution doing like 
work is the University of California, which 
is putting forth one or more volumes each 
year that exhibit and explain materials 
gathered by expeditions in Central and 
South America as well as in Egypt. In 
these regions much is brought to light that 
would either have been lost to: knowledge 
through decay and destruction or would at 
best have lain still unrecognized. Advance 
is thus constantly being made in under- 
standing of pre-Aztecan civilizations. Also 
of great importance, especially in the way 
of conservation of material subject to de- 
struction by wandering Arabs, are the ex- 
peditions sent out by Princeton University 
to Syria since 1904, the materials gathered 
by which are set forth in story and illustra- 
tion in seven volumes, with more to follow. 
The latest volume of this series, just issued, 
dealing with the site of Ummidj-Djimal, 
illustrates the great value of the operations. 
Before this expedition did its work, but 29 
inscriptions were known from this site. 
Now we have 326 in five languages, some 
of them of great value and all useful. This 
is outside the valuable architectural gains 
which are notable. In part dovetailing into 
this field is the Cornell expedition to Asia 
Minor, having for its objective Hittite 
remains. One notable volume gives as a 
result a considerable number of additional 
inscriptions, the key to which, however, 
has not yet been recovered. 

Other universities, even tho they send 
out no expeditions, are contributing to the 
same ends by publication of study of 
sources done by experts. The Oriental 
Series originating at Harvard is well known. 
Yale University has recently begun the 
publication of an Oriental Series in the 
issue of Personal Names from Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of the Cassite Period, by -Pro- 
fessor Albert T. Clay. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 
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Expeditions such as those described are 
usually the result of special benefactions, 
which could profitably become larger and 
more frequent. They serve two purposes: 
(1) the collection, conservation, and study 
of valuable material for history, linguistics, 
anthropology, ete.; and (2) the training 
up of experts to the use of this material. 


FRANCES WILLARD 


Strachey, Ray. Frances Willard, Her Life and 
Work, Pp. 310. New York, Chicago, and Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


That the life of one of the finest women 
America has produced should be written 
by an Englishwoman and the introduction 
to it by another—Lady Henry Somerset— 
is in itself a noteworthy tribute to Frances 
Willard. Her years of devoted service to 
the cause of temperance and suffrage, her 
wonderful activity, power, and achieve- 
ment are still fresh in our memories. They 
are here faithfully described, but we linger 
longest on pages that tell of the formative 
years of childhood at ‘‘Forest Home ” and 
Evanston, on pages from her journal that 
reveal her devotion to a brother and sister, 
as well as her unselfishness, her sense of 
humor, and her extreme honesty even in 
estimating herself. She had her love affair, 
but it was brief, because neither she nor 
Charles Fowler could yield opinions. She 
was an athletic, out-door-loving girl, and 
walked, rode, and used a gun as would 
a healthy boy, but her womanly instincts 
were strong and sure. Between her and 
her mother there existed oneness of sym- 
pathy, belief, and purpose. 

Always prominent in educational work, 
the dean of the first woman’s university, 
she was thirty-five years old before she felt 
the eall to the cause of temperance, but 
once started, she never allowed anything 
to deviate her from a stedfast purpose. 
“After all,” we are assured, ‘‘the whole 
value of Frances Willard can not be esti- 
mated by the work she did, nor by the 
change that her life has made in the world. 
Behind the capacity and energy that made 
her so successful, and beyond her fame, lie 
the goodness that was her nature and the 
love that was her inspiration. For her 
character was the cause of her greatness.” 


MR. HUNEKER’S NEW VOLUME OF 
ESSAYS 


The Pathos of pga 


Huneker, James. 
Pp. 349. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Perhaps no words could exactly indicate 
the character of Mr. Huneker’s new book. 
It is a collection of essays on subjects 
largely concerned with art, but dealing 
with many other subjects, such as literary 
people, metaphysics, and esthetics. Allare 
characterized by Mr. Huneker’s tempera- 
mental personality. That “‘distance lends 
pathos, and bathes in rosy enchantment the 
simplest event of a man’s past,’’ is a phrase 
created by Nietzsche. 

These papers were written at differ- 
ent periods. They betray the author’s 
“French apprenticeship” in their lightness 
of touch. The author presents criticism, 
both personal and quoted, and shows much 
interesting familiarity with artists and 
writers, their friendships and opinions. 
Of Wagner he says: ‘‘Some day the demi- 
god nonsense about this composer will 
be entirely dissipated, and then behold—a 
man will emerge, with all a man’s failings 
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Correct automobile lubrication is a 
fundamentals are simple. We will 
cover them in question-and-answer 
form: 


Question: 
Answer: 


What moves your car? 
Power. 
Question: What determines your power? 


Answer: Your motor, your fuel and your 
lubricant. If any one of these factors falls short 
in full efficiency, you receive less than full pow- 
er. The greater part of the power lost is taken 
up by friction—wear on the moving parts. 


Question: What will give you the most 
efficient lubrication? 


Answer: An oil of the highest lubricating 
quality whose “body,” or thickness, is best 
suited to the feed requirements of your motor. 


Question: Suppose you use oil of lower 
lubricating quality or of less correct “body.” 
What are the penalties? 


Answer: Many. Among them are: 


(1) Escape of the explosion past the piston 
rings and loss of compression. (2) Unlubri- 
cated cylinder walls at the upper end of the 
piston stroke. (3) Imperfect lubrication of 
many of the bearings. (4) Excess carbon de- 
posit. (Due to the oil working too freely past 
the piston rings and burning in the combustion 
chamber.) (5) Excessive oil and fuel consump- 
tion. (6) Worn [wrist pins. (7) Rapid and 
unnecessary deterioration of your motor. (8) 
Loose bearings. (9) Noisy operation. 


Question: How can you determine the 
correct oil for your car? 
Answer: _ By consulting the lubricating 


chart—printed in part on the right. 


Question: What assures the reliability 
of this chart? 
Answer: The chart is the result of the 


most far-reaching and most thorough study 
of automobile lubrication that has ever 
been undertaken. 


It was prepared by a company whose authority on 
scientific lubrication is recognized throughout the 
world—the Vacuum Oil Company. 


It was prepared after a careful analysis of the motor 
of each make and each model of American and 
foreign car. 


The superior efficiency of the oils specified has been 
thoroughly proven by practical tests. 


If you use oil of lower ‘lubricating quality or of less- 
correct ‘‘body’’ than that specified for your car, your 
motor faces unnecessary friction, loss of power, and 
ultimate serious damage. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from dealers it is saf- 
est to purchase a full barrel, half-barrel or a sealed 
five-gallon or one-gallon can. 

Look for the name and the red Gargoyle on the 
container. 


A booklet, containing our complete lubricating 
chart, togetter with points on lubrication, will be 
mailed on request. 


BRANCHES: 
Ford Bldg. 49 Federal St. 29 Broadway 





VACUUM OIL CoO., Rochester, U. S. A. 


DETROIT BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
29 Broac Fisher Bldg. ath & Chestnut Sts, Indiana Pythian Bldg. Plymouth Bldg. 
Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world 
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a 
cover both 


M obi lo I 1 
A grade for each type of motor 
The various grades, refined and filtered 

move free carbon, are: Gargoyle Mobileil “‘A’’, Gar- 

goyle Mobiloil ““B’’, Gargoyle Mobileil “D"’, Gargoyle 

Mobiloil “E’’, Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Aretie.”.. 
They are put upin 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. 

in half-barrels and barrels, All are branded 

with the Gargoyle, which is our mark o, 

manufacture, They can be secured from a 

reliable garages, automobile supply stores, and 

others who supply lubricants. - 














































































































































Comfort for 
Your Face— 
Economy for 


Economy with Colgate’s Stick 
Your Purse 


When the one you now have is 
nearly used up, wet it and press 
it firmly on the end of the new 
Stick. It stays—and you use every 
bitinstead ofhavingtothrow awa 
the last half inch or so as usual 


Whichever method you 
prefer—Stick, Powder or 
Cream—you find the full- 
est measure of both comfort 
and economy in 


COLCGATE’S 


SHAVING CATHER 


They all give the same creamy, “smartless” lather that softens the beard while 
being worked up with the brush—no mussy “rubbing in with the fingers is 
necessary. There is no waste. : 
Shaken on the wet brush, the last particle of Powder is as good as the first. 
The Cream can be squeezed out to the very end of the tube. 
Those who favor the Stick find economy as shown above. 
comfort Colgate shave ing 4 c 

pore agar on ace gage had ape ta 

COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. Y, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
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and virtues.” 
tell a simple story of simple lives is thrice 
as difficult a task as to relate, in huge and 
resounding prose, the astonishing hap- 
penings of kings and queens, dukes and 
titled dullards.”” Whistler, according to 
Mr. Huneker, ‘‘does not sound the morbid 
note of Poe. He is sane, and his strange. 
ness is never bizarre. He is primarily 
concerned with essences. In the true 
sense, he is the delineator of the moral 
nature. With a veiled intensity that is 
absolutely magnetic in its power, he 
adumbrates the moral temperament of his 
model.” 

One of the most timely and interesting 
chapters of the book is given to considera- 
tion of new movements in art, including the 
new “‘ post-impressionism”’ and such men as 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso, and 
their revolutionary ideas. ‘‘ Rhythmic in- 
tensity,’’ we are told, ‘‘is the key to the 
new school; line, not color, is king. Not 
beauty, but, as Rodin said, character, 
character is the aim of the new art.” 
and in all the ruck and welter of the new 
movements there are a few men (Henri 
Matisse, I think), whose work will stand the 
test of-time, and to-day shows mastery, 
originality, obscured as it may be, by wil- 
ful eccentricities and occasional posturing 
to the gallery.”” He concludes, “I am in 
sympathy with revolutionary movements 
in art, but now I know that my sym- 
pathies have reached their outermost 
verge.” It is a book charming in its 
personality, delicate and fascinating in 
touches, and has a style that attracts by 
its dignity and perfect technic. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


__Fitch, George Hamlin. Modern English Books 
of Power. 8vo, pp. 173. San Francisco: Paul 
Elder & Co. 1912. 

This companion book to Mr. Fitch’s 
‘‘Comfort Found in Good Old Books’’ is 
composed of essays which first appeared 
in the San Francisco Chronicle. They 









































































































Make Your Razor Behave 


To get that velvety, cool-cut- 
ting edge, giveit justa touch 
on the hone every day. That's 
the barber’s way—stroppin 
alone won’t do. Your razor wil 
act like a barber’s if you use a 


KE STROP-HONE 
A | (for Safety or Ordinary Razors) 


Two or three strokes on the hone do the 
trick, And because it needs no wetting, these 
take hardly a second. This little honing makes 
less stropping necessary. So it means less time 
for a better shave. Two razor needs (strop and 
hone) in one at the cost of one, $1 at your hardware deal- 


er's or thesame if sentdirect prepaid. ‘Pick a Pike.” 


A Pike Stone FREE 


Send us your dealer’s name and 4 cents for packing and 
mailing and we will mail a Pike India Vest Pocket Stone 
—not for razors—but for 
pocket knives, office 
use, etc., also our 
famous book \"*How 
to Sharpen.’’ You 
will be pleased. 
Write today. 
PIKE MFG.CO. 
121 Main Stree 
Pike, N. H. 








. and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


were written to help readers of the paper 
learn to appreciate good reading and to. 
form a taste for the best books. And 
unto this end they are sufficient. Students 
of literature who have grown gray in read- 
ing classics of course will find little of 
especial help in Mr. Fitch’s sincere re- 
marks on recognized masters. But those 
who are just beginning their acquain- 
tance with the books will find the work a 
useful guide. 


Miinsterberg, Hugo. American Patriotism, 
and Other Social Studies. 12mo, pp. 266. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50 net, postage 12 cts. 

With the exception of the first chapter 
on ‘‘ American Patriotism,” all the others 
in this volume first appeared in magazine 
form. They deal with ‘‘The Educational 
Unrest,” ‘‘The Case of the. Reporter,” 
‘‘The Germany of To-day,” ‘‘The German 
Woman,” ‘‘Coeducation,” ‘“‘The House- 
hold Sciences,’”’ ‘‘The German at School,” 
‘*Psychology and the Navy.” The chap- 
ters which deal with Germany are par- 
ticularly informing and interesting. Not 
quite so much can be said for the other 
studies 





Putnam, George Palmer. The Southland of 
North America. Illustrated. Pp.425. New York 


This is a book of travels, both inland and 
maritime, made during 1912, and should 
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arouse interest in the territory they con- 
cern. It gives ‘‘a realization of the fact 
that at our very doors lies an almost un- 
touched treasure-land of fascinating possi- 
bility.’ From serious consideration of 
these pages one could acquire a valuable: 
fund of information about the govern- 
ment, industries, products, finance, and 
commerce of Panama, Costa Rica, Nicar- 
agua, Salvador, Honduras, and Guate- 
mala. The reader’s strongest impressions 
will come from the descriptions of people 
and places, characteristic habits and 
costumes. 

Panama is now practically in our hands. 
The opening of the canal will bring Central 
America infinitely closer. No small area in 
this country or abroad ‘‘is more thorough- 
ly worth seeing than Central America.” 
The picturesque customs of tropical life 
are described with appreciative enthusiasm, 
especially the Southland’s love for good 
music, its kindness to the traveler, its 
pride, and its defects. The reason for the 
Northerner’s failure to get a footing in the 
business of the South is pointedly given; 
it comes from the attempt of salesmen to 
adhere to Northern methods and failure 
to study and understand Southern in- 
dolence and apparent sloth. The student, 
traveler, or reader who desires only to be 
amused will thoroughly enjoy Mr. Put- 
nam’s book. 


Blakeslee, George H. [Editor]. Japan and 
Japanese-American Relations. Clark Univer- 
o Addresses. 8vo, Beso xi-348. New York: 

. E. Stechert & Co. 50. 


In the family of nations there is probably 
no. member so completely self-conscious, so 
sensitive to what it deems reflections upon 
its honor, and so alert to enforee respect for 
its position as the once ‘‘Island Empire” of 
Japan. By reason of its position with re- 
spect to the United States, with the step- 
ping-stone formed by the Hawaiian Islands, 
so largely occupied by Japanese workers, 
our own relations with Japan must neces- 
sarily be very close either for friendship or 
for enmity. 

The volume edited by Professor Blakeslee 
contains twenty-two papers which have been 
published in part in The Journal of Race 
Development, issued by Clark University, 
and present Japan from the view of Ameri- 
can and Japanese scholars, professional men 
and merchants, giving an interesting insight 
into native and foreign views concerning 
this fascinating nation. The point of view 
is altogether sympathetic. When men like 
President Jordan, William Elliot Griffis, 
Dr. Asakawa, of Yale University, Congress- 
man Redfield, and Dr. Berry, formerly of 
Doshisha Hospital, unite in a series of 
papers, one may feel assured that what is 
good in Japan has come to the surface. In 
the present crisis the reading of this book 
might serve to allay some jealousies and to 
quiet some fears. At the same time it 
would appear that the leaven of Christian- 
ity is working in Japan and that Christian 

ideas are being taken into account by the 
Japanese themselves. One must, however, 
realize that, in spite of Dr. Griffis’s assertion 
that there is ‘‘no difference in the human 
nature of an Asiatic, a European, or an 
American,” there is a tremendous differ- 
ence in the viewpoint. It is not too much 
to say that the number of Americans who 
can understand, for instance, the patriotism 
of a Japanese, its root-ideas, and the com- 





pleteness with which it possesses a native, 
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The Voice of Reconstruction 


When a flood sweeps 
Over a vast area, desolating 
the cities and towns which 
lie in its course, the appeal 
for assistance gets a unani- 
mous response from the 
whole country. 


With all commercial and 
social order wiped out, an 
afflicted community is un- 
able to do for itself. It 
must draw upon the re- 
sources of the nation of 
which it is a part. 


In such an emergency, 
the telephone gives its 
greatest service when it 


carries the voice of distress 
to the outside world, and the 
voice of the outside world 
back to those suffering. 


At the most critical time, 
the nearest telephone con- 
nected and working in the 
Bell System affords instant 


-communication with dis- 


tant places. 


And always the Bell Sys- 
tem, with its extensive re- 
sources and reserve means, 
is able to restore its service 
promptly, and in facilitating 
the work of rebuilding, per- 
forms one of its highest 
civic functions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
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Kelly-Springheld 


Automobile Tires 


The form and shape of automobile tires are standard. Superiority is based on 
material and workmanship, The material from which Kelly-Springfield Tires 
are made represents seventeen years of experience. As for workmanship—we 
believe no other company of prominence produces tires that are strictly hand-made. . 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cor. B’ way & 57th hag oh Hew York 











Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cinci 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle. Atlanta, Akron, 0., Baffalo. 
The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio. Bering Tire & Rubber Co.. Houston, Texas. 


Todd Rubber Co.. New Haven, Conn. 


k Co.; Ltd., New — La. sie Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
oe Rabber r & Supply Co., Indianapolis, 1 : D. Franke & Co., Charieston, S. C. 
. N. 


Ke 8. Auto Tire Co., Limited, Toronto, Can. 
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Dining Room, Rothschilds’ Department Store, Chicago 


Your profits will be increased 
by better light 


By making employés more productive 

By saving errors and waste. 

By attracting people and helping them do business 
with you comfortably and satisfactorily. 


This applies to a bank, store, restaurant, hotel, office or any 


other place of business. 


Alba Lighting Fixtures 


give the best dollars-and-cents results from your lighting system, 


and are handsome. 


Alba gives to brilliant light the soft, agreeable 


qualities without sacrificing its efficiency ; has wonderful power of 
g reflection ; directs accurately, and is easy to take care of. 


As a matter o! 5 pe business you ought to know all about Alba. 
o 47-O of Alba Lighting Fixtures. 


for our Catalogue 


Send us your address 
(Catalogue No 42-O is our general 


catalogue of the better kinds of lighting glassware.) 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Sales and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 
Boston and Toronto 
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is small indeed. If the present volume 
succeeds in showing some of these ideas 
and enabling Americans to appreciate them 
it will have served its purpose. 

Weed, Clarence M. See 
Pp. 309. 
cott Co. 

Mr. Weed has made his case very 
strong by writing a delightful book on - 
nature attractions. He has added illus- 
trations in such profusion as to make the 
book irresistible. He takes up the seasons 
in rotation and tells of the flowers that 
herald the coming and enhance the 
beauties of the season. His style is poetic, 
and one wonders why such easily acquired 
delights should be so often neglected. 
Flowers, birds, insects, butterflies, . and 
streams all form a part of the vivid and 
graphic word pictures. Many nature 
secrets are revealed as nature romances, 
The book reminds one strongly of Mr. 
Schmucker’s ‘‘Under the Open Sky.” 
Both are delightful. 


ing —— First, 
eee and Lamten! B. Lippin- 


Cosenza, Mario Emilio. Francesco Petrarea 
and the Revolution of Cola di Rienzo. Cloth, 
pp. xiv-330. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

To most people Petrarch is known as the 
author of some celebrated love-sonnets. 
To many he is known as a great humanist, 
a lover of classical culture, and one who did 
more than any other man of his time to 
revive and perpetuate that culture. By 
very few is he thought of as a statesman 
seeking to promote /talia wna in the midst 
of the petty conflicts of the Italian states 
and the papal courts. Mr. Cosenza’s 
monograph gives the full setting of Pe- 
trarch’s part in Cola’s revolution, translat- 
ing liberally from the correspondence of 
Petrarch and of Cola di Rienzo and from 
the archives of the Roman Court. 

















What’s the Use of 


Why merely pare them, when they 
quickly grow again? 
Why use old-time 
methods — liquids, 
plasters—just for brief 

relief. 
A chemist has 


acorn completely. It 
is used in Blue-jay 
plasters. 
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- evolved a way to end" 


Palliating Corns? 


Blue-jay stops the pain at once, just 
like other methods. 

But it also ends the corn. Within 
48 hours the entire corn loosens and 
comes out. 

No pain, no soreness. 
ment is complete and final. 

It seems too good to be true. But 
every month a million corns are taken 
out in that way. 

Try it on one of yours. 


The treat- 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corr. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 








SAF SAFETY first—then INCOME 


A NON- 
asa 
BOND 
INVESTMENT 


For SA VINGS or SURPLUS 
@ The chief advantage of a Bond 


investment is the fact that you 
know that you will receive a 
regular fixed income that can be 
counted upon in advance. 

@ The great thing about this Company's 
6% Gold Mortgage Bonds is the fact that 
they are non- fluctuating—they are not 
affected by “‘money market” manipula- 
tions; because behind them is the most 
stable security in the world—select, im- 
proved, income-producing New York City 
real estate. 


@ Principal and interest are secured 
by a General Trust Mortgage. 


Write today for newillustrated booklet 44. 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
SECURITY CO. 


Assets over $17,000,000 














42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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CURRENT POETRY 


ume 

deas 

hem 
LTHO many consider the position of 
rivet Poet Laureate an anachronism, and 
ippin- altho, with less than half a dozen exceptions, 
its occupants have been writers of little 
very repute, the recent death of Alfred Austin 
: on has caused much discussion as to the choice 
illus- of a successor. The opinion which has the 
» the most supporters is that Alfred Noyes, 
sons whose ‘‘ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern” 
that has been extensively quoted in these col- 
the umns, is of all living English poets the one 
etic, best entitled to this distinction. Some 
tired think, however, that an older man should 
eted. be laureate, and in this connection the 
and name of Austin Dobson is mentioned. It 
and is not certain that he would accept the 
ature honor should it be offered to him; and this 
neces, | may be said also of many of the other poets 
Mr. who are eligible—Stephen Phillips, John 
ky.” Masefield, Henry Newbolt, and Rudyard. 
Kipling, to name only a few. A writer in 
the New York Times, after discussing a 
zares number of possibilities, says, ‘“‘ There is, of 
Press, course, not the slightest chance of a woman 
becoming laureate, but this does not alter 
s the the fact that many consider that England 
nets, has few poets of greater genius than Alice 

nist, Meynell.”’ 

o did Mrs. Meynell’s verse appeals strongly to 
1e to all who are interested in spiritual poetry, 
By but it has as yet by no means attained its 
aman, full measure of popularity. Her “‘ Collected 
re: Poems,” just published in London by Burns 


‘ & Oates, will, it is hoped, soon appear in 
nZe & America. Albert A. Cock makes it the 
subject of a long and enthusiastic apprecia- 


aslat- tion in The British Review and quotes from 
pi: it the remarkable poem which we give 


below. Surely, only a great poet could 
writé with such beauty and simplicity on so 
icici tremendous a theme. Most readers of it 
— will be ready to share the emotion of Mr. 
od Cock when he asks, ‘‘ What poem of the 

E nineteenth century is more searchingly 


— thoughtful, more massive in its intellectual 
9 ” 

hold? ” 

IG Christ in the Universe 
By ALICE MEYNELL 

T With the ambiguous earth 

His dealings. have been told us; these abide; 
, The signal to a maid, the human birth, 
US The lesson, and the Young Man crucified. 
nd But not a star of all 

The unimaginable stars has heard 
rou How He administered this terrestrial ball; 

a Our race have kept their Lord’s entrusted word. 

be Of those earth-visiting feet 

None knows the secret, cherished, perilous— 
ny’s The terrible, shame-fast, frightened, whispered, 
hat sweet 
not Heart-shattering secret of His way with us. 
ula- 
10st No planet knows that this 


Our planet, carrying land and wave, 





age Love and life multiplied, and pain and bliss, 
uty Bears as chief treasure one forsaken. grave. 
d Nor in our little day, 
; May His devices with the heavens be guessed, 
His pilgrimage to thread the Milky Way, 
t 44, Or His bestowals there be manifest. 
TE But in the eternities 

Doubtless we shall compare together, hear 

A million alien gospels, in what guise 

He walked the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear. 
RK Oh, be prepared, my soul! 





To read the inconceivable, to scan 
The million forms of God those stars unroll 
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Have You Ever Wished For a Machine 
that Would Add Two Columns at Once? 


carry totals from one column to the other. 

For instance, it will give you separately each 
clerk’s sales for the day (or week) and then auto- 
matically “re-cap” them, all in one operation. It 
will add debits and credits separately at same time 
and, in fact, carry on any two ordinary adding- 
machine operations at the.same time. . Today there 
are 160,000 people operating adding machines in 
this country who could save 20% more time than 
they are saving if they used the machine “that 
almost thinks” — 


A BURROUGHS DUPLEX will do it and also 


Burroughs Duplex 
Bookkeeping Machine 


This “two-in-one” machine in a little more than a 
year has made a big “hit.” 2,600 out of the 20,000 


Burroughs machines sold last year were Burroughs 
Duplexes and we were behind on our orders nearly 
all of the last six months. 


We are giving it more factory room now and can sup- 
ply you more promptly. 


This month we are making a special demonstration of 
the Duplex machine so that you may try it (gratis) in 
your business. Our representatives have machines for 
this purpose. We can’t call on every one, but if you 
want to see if it will save you time, work and worry, 
write us so we may show you a Duplex. It will cost 
you nothing and put you under no obligation. Ask for 
Duplex Folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | me 
49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan woe oy x 0. England * yj 
Makers of adding and listing machines; listing and non-listing calculating Jy 
YY 


j Yy 


~ 





} YY, 
models in 492 combinations of features—$150 to $950; easy Payments, tf desired, 7 
yj 
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Do Your Printing! 
) Parucr sis Rotary 800, Bave money, Big prott 


rger $18, ry Costs : little water 
»rinting for others. All easy,rulessent, Write 


little, no x 

. Weight 15 pounds, folds small rol). 

‘actory for press catalog. TYPE, cards, paper, Pull ter better then Un tabs, Leste 
outfits, etc. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





for years. Write for s | agents offer and 
Retinscs Bath Cablast Cor 194 Vance Street. o 








When in our turn we show to them—a Man. 








HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Do not confuse vital force with muscular strength. - Vital force is what 
makes Big Men, capable of sustained mental effort, who are able to DO 
things—overcome obstacles, push themselves ahead, carry out their plans, 
become LIVE WIRES. Your breathing power is an exact measure 
of your constitutional strength. 

My 64 page book, DEEP BREATHING, is the most comprehensive 
and interesting treatise ever published on this vital subject. Correct ‘and 
Incorrect Breathing are clearly described by diagrams. Also contains 
‘special breathing exercises, and hundreds of other points of. valuable 
information on Health and Exercise. 320,000 copies already sold. Send 
ten cents (coin or stamps) for a copy. 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, R.S. ~~ 
1920 World’s Tower, 110°W. 40th St., New York City 
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The Fag-Free “Fans” Wear B. V. D. 


ties and comfortable despite the grueling heat, the fag-free ‘“fans’’ in the fore- 

ground wear Loose Fitting Light Woven B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 

Knee Length Drawers, or Union Suits. W hy don’t you puton B. V. D.and “‘cool off’’ ? 

To get genuine B.V. D. geta good look at the /aée/. On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Woven Label 





MADE FOR THE 


| BEST RETAIL TRADE } 





(Trade Mark Reg. U.S.Pat. Of. 
and Foreign Countries.) 
Insist that your dealer 
sells you only underwear 
with the B.V.D. Label. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00, $1.50 the Garment. 


B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A 


4-30-07.) $1.00, 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


$ 
u 


1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
t. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Ageng: 
66, Aldermanbury, E.C. 








You 
$35 


A Pittsburgh Visible at $65 means one-third 
saved on the ordinary priced machine. No 
salesmen’s salaries, small branch-office expense 
‘and low overhead expense make possible this 
exceptional price. Our co-operative sales plan 
will interest you. It tells how you can save 
money and at the same time own this type- 
‘writer. Write for details. 


Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


A Standard Machine for Twenty Years 
Has all the newest improvements. Removable key- 
board for cleaning and repairing. Back spacer. Tab- 
ulator. Two-color ribbon. Perfect touch. - Quick 
action. Absolute alignment. Universal keyboard. 
PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 77, Smithfield and Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








The Original 
Ramie Fibre 


fs guaranteed absolutely pure (100%) Ramie 
Linen, not adulterated with cotton, or other 
inferior materials. 


The United States Government Report No. 7 
of the Department of Agriculture, Fibre Investi- 
gation, pronounces Ramie the most wonderful 
and valuable of all fibres. 


It is endorsed by the highest medical author- 
ities of the world for its hygienic properties, and 
as a perfect material for Health Underwear. 


The Schlichten Ramie summer-weight gar- 
ments are a luxury for hot weather, the Ramie 
Linen being deliciously cool, having the highest 
absorbing and evaporating power of all known 
textile substances. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we can 
direct you to one who can. Write us for book- 
let and samples. 


SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE COMPANY 


357 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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With equal faith, less convincingly dis- 
played, Miss Spofford writes on a mighty 
theme in Harper’s Magazine. 


Immensity 
By Harriet PREScOTT SPOFFORD 


Now Science, clear-eyed as the day, 
God’s great familiar, with her Key 

Of mighty messages, declares 

The fire-mists of the nebule— 

The gauzy films that hang like dreams 
Woven of glimmering glooms and gleams— 
Are universes rolling free 

Beyond the utmost bounds that be 

Of outer dark the awful phares, 
Beyond our stars and all our play 

Of planet, sun, and Milky Way. 


And at that vision into space 

With such tremendous splendors wrought, 
Where sovereign orbits interlace, 

Writing great script on night’s dark face, 
The heart shakes with a threatening thought 
That we, so something less than naught, 
Beside that vastness have no piace 

In the creative care and grace. 


Come, then, O Faith, come lightning-shod 
To meet great Science! As a dove 
Flashes her wing upon the blue, 

Seeking for heights forever new, 

The answering thought bring, like the rod 
That broke in bloom, that heaven’s wide love 
Is constant as the sky above, 

That near at hand or far abroad— 

Before the great the small unawed— 
Heaven painted in the drop of dew— 
Thrilling with life in soul or sod, 

Each atom feels the living God! 


A legend always dear to poets is beauti- 
fully adapted by Mr. Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong in this poem which appeared in a 
recent issue of The Bellman. Mr. Arm- 
strong is particularly successful in the 
stanza next before the last. The effective- 
ness of the lines is due partly to the skill 
with which the thought is phrased and 
partly to the glamour which is inseparable 
from the names associated with King 
Arthur. 


Tintagel 
By HaMILTon Fish ARMSTRONG 


Between twin headlands steep whose crests are 
crowned 

With gorse and heath; where clouds the ocean 
bound, 

Wrapt in pale mist a fairy island lies 

Half sunk in flame, half balanced in the skies. 


A dusky barge that slowly skirts the land 
Points toward that isle, by unseen breezes fanned, 
Spreads darkening wings before the falling night 
And passes, leaving arrow-wakes of light. 


Once Arthur passed through death to that blest 
shore; 

Yet here they wait for him to come once more, 

His vessels gleaming bright with golden sail, 

To fight for right and not again to fail. 


Why should we tarry for the coming years? 

Let Vivien lure and Merlin whisper fears! 

Fix we our gaze above the black-bound lance 

Of Mordred lurking there with earthward glance. 


Skyward our vision, till we see the crown 

Of flashing pinnacles on that fair town 

Rising beyond the silver-watered strands, 

Where, dragon-banners furled, King Arthur stands 
And bids us enter Avalon. 


The London Bookman has every month a 
prize competition in which several cash 
awards are made for the best poems re- 
ceived. As special arrangements are made 
for the convenience of foreign and colonial 





competitors, it is surprizing that so few 
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Americans send in ‘manuscript. For the 
information of our readers who may be 
interested we record the fact that the 
London Bookman is published by Hodder 
& Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C., Lon- 
don, England, and that particulars of 
the poetry competition are given in its 
monthly issues. Here is a poem which 
recently won a prize. The writer has 
evidently been influenced either by the 
poets of the Preraffaelite Brotherhood or 
by the old balladists whose disciples they 
were. His poem has undoubted delicacy 
and charm, altho some of the images are a 
little stale. 


Finula 
By D. K. BoILeAu 


Finula was my princess 
That dwelt by the Northern sea. 
Finula’s raven tresses 
Hung down below her knee. 
And it’s, oh for my dark-haired lady, 
The fairest among them all— 
For she sings no more at her window, 
Nor dances adown the hall. 


Finula was my princess. 
Proudly she wore her crown; 
And the tread of her passing footstep 
Was lighter than thistledown. 
And it’s, oh for my lovely lady— 
For her little feet lie still; 
And she cometh no more to meet me 
When I ride up the Castle hill. 


Finula was my princess. 
She sang like the birds in May; 
And the sound of her blithesome laughter 
Made music all the day. 
And it’s, oh for my tender lady— 
For the blue of her eyes is dim; 
And her hands are like carven lilies 
That lie at the river’s brim. 


Finula was my princess. 
I loved her in years gone by, 
And I wooed her in early spring-time, 
In winter did she die. 
And it’s, oh for my winsome lady— 
In her grave by the Northern sea— 
For she sleeps where the winds are calling, 
And the sea-wave tosses free. 


Here is a melodious lyric from the Lon- 
don Sphere. There are no new thoughts in 
it, but there are many beautiful fancies, and 
it is delicately wrought: 


A Song 
By MARGARET SACKVILLE 


What have you done with the dream I brought you 
Late last night, at the fall of the dew? 

Over the brink of the world I sought you, 
And never paused and came to you. 

A dream of golden and purple fcather— 

Let us follow its flight together. 

_ -The fairest dream that ever spread 

In the moonlight, shining wings. 
It_perched in the blossom overhead 

Of the apple-tree where my soul sings— 
Sings of you. It came, it came 

When through the dark no least star shone. 
I knew not if ’twas star, or bird, or flame, 

But stretched my hand out and it perched thereor. 
Sweet, sweet—ah, sweet! 

See how its pinions glisten! 
All love, all joy is in their beat 

And in its sultry pinions. Listen 
To its enchanting strain— 

Like sorrow turned to laughter, 
Like the sound of rain 

Falling in desert places, or 
Delight no weariness comes after, 

Long waited for, 
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OLD MONEY WANTED 


$8 PAID for = 186538 quarters; $100 for certain 1853 half; 
$5 for 1885 


1909. Keep all old moncy and stamps and send stamp for Large 
Mustrated Coin Circular 
The NUMISMATIC BANK of Texas, Dept. U. Fort Worth, Texas. 


“HOW TO CHOOSE ORIENTAL RUGS” 
By FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President NewYork Schoolof A Art 
FREE re A complimentary copy of this instructive k will 
mailed to any Lite: Digest reader sending us 
f° names of three friends who are interested in this en % 3 
MICHAELYAN, Broadway and 20th St. +» New York 


ES. MINT; $100 for 1894 Dime S. Mint, etc. We pay 
poten on thousands of coins, bills and stamps to 





You have nothing to lose. 














Which still renews itself again. 





~~~ Mastercraft Sectional _| 


$1.00 





New Typewriter 
Bookcases 3 


and Up Latest, most artistic designs. 

Per Section Beautifully finished inside as 
well as outside. Non-binding, 
dust-proof doors. Perfect 
alignment without complicated 
interlocking devices or metal 











— Bes pyres Bey hy oo EDWARDS G A R A G E S 
and nies fo match any for-|| FIREPROOF 
tory—sold direct to you at a STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


to 50% saving. Shi on 
mis ander pons pg Soe 
Guarantee. Frei; ght pall. 


Write today for handsomely illustrated 
poke and dollar-saving “First-Order” 


STANDARD BOOKCASE co. 
103 Southern Ave., Little Falls, N.Y 


$30 and Up . 


Easy to put up. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated catalog. 














The Edwards Mie. Co, 637-687 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Ain’t That 
Enough?” 


It’s as hard to get enough 
Kellogg’s as it is to de- 
scribe the flavor that 
makes everybody like just 
one taste more, 
Corn-fed kiddies who get 
all the Kellogg’s they ask 
for have rosy cheeks, 
bright eyes and sturdy 
legs—because they learn 
early to eat more real 
food and ‘‘savelessroom” 
for desserts. 

Let them have all they 
want. Eat all you want 
yourself—you’ll want to, 
all right, when you find 
out how good Kellogg 
flavor and Kellogg fresh- 
ness can make these corn 
flakes. 

Served quick and liked 
by everybody. 


Yh Kelog 
| 
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THE FIRST “MARTYR” FOR 
SUFFRAGE 


ISS EMILY DAVISON’S intimate 

friends among the militant suffra- 
gettes were not surprized when she threw 
herself in front of King George’s horse on 
the Epsom track the other day and was 
fatally injured. It is said that she had held 
for some time that a woman’s life would 
have to be sacrificed before the women of 
England would get justice. For several 
years she was regarded as one of the most 
daring of the militants. ‘‘She was a little 
mite of a thing,’”’ says Mrs. Mary Freeman, 
mother of Miss Elizabeth Freeman, the 
American suffragist, ‘‘but she didn’t know 
such a thing as fear.” ‘‘She died for 
women,’ said Miss Christobel Pankhurst 
to a Paris correspondent of the London 
Daily Sketch on the day following the in- 
cident; “the Government’s refusal to grant 
the vote drove her to make her protest.” 
Mrs. Freeman has been in England much of 
the time since the militant movement be- 
gan, and is familiar with the career of 
Miss Davison. In an interview printed in 
the New York Tribune she describes some 
of the exploits which made the girl con- 
spicuous: 


Emily had pluck. Once when she was in 
Holloway jail—she was in a number of 
times, and subjected to forcible feeding on 
at least four different imprisonments, as the 
badges she wore showed—well, this time 
she made up her mind she just wouldn’t 
be forcibly fed. She took the two plank 
beds in the cell, for tho there was only 
one prisoner there happened to be two beds 
—just planks they were, twelve inches wide. 
She put the end of one against the door, and 
the end of the other against the window, 
which opened inward and was opposite the 
door. That left about a foot’s space be- 
tween the two plank-ends in the middle of 
the room. She put a stool between them, 
and sat on it. 

The jailers battered at the door and 
threatened her but she wouldn’t move. 
Then they broke a hole in the window and 
with the fire-hose played a stream of cold 
water on her back for nearly an hour. At 
last they broke in. Emily had pneumonia 
after that, and they had to release her. 

She is the girl who in 1910 got into one 
of the towers of the Houses of Parliament 
on a Saturday, and stayed there concealed 
all that night and Sunday, with only a 
bottle of milk and a few crackers. And 
then, Sunday night, the watchman heard a 
bit of plaster dropping when she stirred 
in the narrow place where she hid; and she 
was found and put out. 

She got into St. Stephen’s Chapel once, 
too; that is the chapel under the Houses of 
Parliament. While she was hidden there 
she heard a lady who was being shown 
through the chapel say to the watchman: 
‘* Aren’t you afraid to stay here, with all the 
dead buried under these stones?” Emily 
stayed there all night, and she wasn’t 
afraid, either. 

Once in 1909, she climbed to the-roof of 
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Don’t be in a hurry when you select 
your refrigerator. Danger lurks in the | 
"| stagnant, soggy air and zinc linings of | 
7 ice boxes built on incorrect principles. [| 
| Findoutabout thealwaysdry, sweetandclean 


MPECRAY 
Refrigerators 


| | designed to protect the health of the family 
| | The McCray patented system of refrigeration 
'| constantly floods the provision chamberswith 
| acold, dry current of lively air. Foods keep 
} | deliciously cool, fresh, sweet and untainted 
1 byodors, Easily cleaned linings of opal glass, 
& — porcelain or odorless white wood. 
& icCrays are quali tors. 
| of cabinet ba ly fi pectoomnies 
: , superior ins 








ide sizes offers a choice to suit 
the smallest or it family. Buil cCray: 
are designed as a of a house tad be M 





Write for our free book “‘How to Use a Refrig- 
erator” and any of the following catalogs: 
No. 90—Regular Sizes No. 69—For Grocers. 


Sor Residences, No. 60—Fi 
No. 78—For Florists. : ‘Markets. siege 


No. 49—For Hotels No. A.B, Built-to-ord 
‘ube, Insi ions. " for Residences. af 


: McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 

P] 596 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in the following cities: 

Fe te 58 No. Wi . New York, 
Ta ae co 
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Z| makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
| 2c. a week to operate. No dirt. 
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or order direct. Agents Wanted. 


119 W. Broadway, 


Ball-cup Nipple FREE 















more brilliant than electricity or acet- 
lene. None other so cheap or effect- 
he. Agents wanted, Write for cata- 
A 
0 check mental calculations. For General Office or 
Personal Desk. Over 60,000 
use— mostly sold thru rec- ‘Piet 


logue and prices. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
ommendation. Guaranteed— 
money refunded if not satisfac- 


92 E. Sth Street, Canton, O. 
tory after 10 days trial. 


Buy from your stationer 


G. Gancher,A.A.M.Co. & : 
New York an 






Mothers, send us this advertisement 
and your address on a postcard, with dru: *s 
name, and we will mail you a Ball-cup Nipple © 
totry. Fits any small-neck bottle. Only nipple 
with open food-cup and protected orifice at bot- 
tom—w*"' not collapse, feeds re; ly. Out- 
lasts orunary nipples. Only one to a family. 
Btate baby’s age, kind and quantityof food, Half Section 
Hygeia 
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a hall in some suburban town—I forget the | 
name—where a political meeting was to 
be held. She waited there for hours in the 
snow, and when the meeting began she let 
herself down through a skylight, and, 
hanging there out of reach of the: stewards, 
heckled the speakers through a megaphone. 





HANS WAGNER’S DEBUT 


FTER watching ‘‘Hans” Wagner 

beat the New York Giants one after- 
noon, a youngster remarked that ‘‘ when 
Wagner hits the ball, the only time it stays 
inside the grounds is when he bunts, and 
then he knocks down the infield.” The 
remark was more picturesque than accu- 
rate, but it is safe enough to say that the 
veteran Pirate shortstop has always wor- 
ried the National League pitchers more 
than any other batter. Most hard hitters 
wait for the ball to come somewhere near 
a choice place, but Wagner hits them 
everywhere, and he never seems to be 
anxious to get his base on balls. His 
own story of how he broke into profes- 
sional baseball was told to a reporter for 
the New York Evening Telegram, from 
which we quote: 


T broke. into baseball by posing as my 
brother ‘‘Al.” We were playing ball 
around Mansfield, Pa. They call it 
Carnegie now. That’s where I was born 
back in 1874. My brother received an 
offer from Canton, Ohio, before he was 
offered a place with the Mansfield, Ohio, 
club, both in the same league. 

The day he got the second offer he 
turned to me and told me to go to Mans- 
field. I got there early in the afternoon, 
and a man named Taylor, who owned the 
team, recognized me. He had seen me 
play. The club was hard put for a third 
baseman, however, and Taylor decided to 
take a chance with me. 

It so happened that Mansfield played 
Canton that day. My brother was in the 
line-up of the Canton team, and the pitcher, 
“Toots” Barrett, a left-hander, was also 
from Mansfield. They regarded me as 
pretty much of a “‘kid,’”’ and when Canton 
got away to a good lead early in the game 
Barrett ‘‘let up” in his pitching when I 
went to bat. He wanted to see me make 
good and figured that a couple of hits 
more or less would not affect his rating 
any. 

I made a couple of hits in this way, 
and then came the ninth inning. Never 
will I forget it. Mansfield was three 
runs to the bad when we went to bat. 
They needed four to win. We filled the 
bases and it was my turn to bat. 

Taylor was not ‘‘wise”’ to the fact that 
Barrett. had been easing up when I had 
been at bat before and made a couple of 
hits or he might have sent in a pinch hit- 
ter. I made a couple of bingles, so he let 
me stick. 

With the bases full Barrett meant to 
strike me out. It was too ticklish a time 
for ‘‘monkey” business. He shoved across 
a fast one and I knocked it over the fence 
for a. home run and won the game. 

It was just a case of the luck of things. 
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AN’S attire must be 

faultless in every 
particular, else he is not 
well dressed. You can’t 
afford to compromise on 
the collar question. You 
won't have to if you wear 


AAT 


2 for 25e — 14 sizes — In Canada, 3 for 50c 


Their style is matchless. They are beautifully and faultlessly 
made for fastidious dressers. ‘Their style is as lasting as it is abso- 
lute—the Linocord Buttonholes assure the correct effect and set of 
collar every time it is worn, because they are mon-breakable and 
don't tear out. 

See the Sussex—try it today. The Sussex is dashing in style, 
positively correct, supreme, the latest word in the new fashion 
approved, full wide front sweep effect. 







Send for Style Booklet—FREE 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 507 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 
Also Makers of Ide Shirts 
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Fragrant--Lasting--Balsam Pillows 


Filled with the Healin TO PALSAME Ca needles 
and tips of the AROMATIC 
Blue Ridg Grown on the crest of the’ one 
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~ in an agg 9 hd of over 4000 ne x 
Fever, a: Id only by mail. Sent postpad ard 
each or two for $1.00. 

UE RIDGE BALSAM a, COMPANY 
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arm Mortgages 


Our mortgages have stood the test for 
30 years without the loss of a dollar. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet “A” and 
list of offerings. Highest references. 


E.d Lander & Co. Grand forks ND! 
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Regular Income 
by following the plan outlined in our new 
pamphlet fe cuit needs. Lewmpend yo low. Write to- 
ay f eo 
‘Monthly Income Payments” NIAGARA [0 ENGINE 
This plan provides for the investment of your ae 
principal in time-tested bonds of well known 
railroad, public utility and industrial corpora- 
tions, ietding an an evens of 5% per annum, 
payab! 
Pesahia Fst hs seitisd ano coms 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKERS 
New York * Leipzig 
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that it makes 
the teeth beauti- 
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Smile 
Pebeco does more 
for you than any 
ordinary dentifrice. 
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whitening the teeth, 
it overcomes the 
mouth-acids that 
cause 95%—so den- 
tists say—of tooth 
decay. 

By making these 
acids harmless, 
-Pebeco protects the 
enamel of the tooth, 
which prevents the 
decay - germs from 
‘penetrating the soft 
‘interiorand preserves 
the tooth from cavi- 
ties'and destruction. 


Send for FREE 10-Day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


and prove Pebeco’s perfection by actual test. 
More than a toilet article, it originated in the 
hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., 
Hamburg, Germany. Sold everywhere in extra- 
large tubes. Very economical. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
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lucky, he gets you. If you’re lucky, 
you get him. You know some fellows are 
born lucky. Others are born unlucky. 
So far as my batting is concerned, I guess 
I was born lucky, that’s all. 

While I have always regarded my job 
with Mansfield as my start in baseball, I 
had played before that. I have been 
playing ball as long as I can remember. 
A lot of fellows who afterward butted 
into the big leagues, or came near it, 
played around Pittsburg with men when 
I was‘a ‘‘kid.” 

My first assignment in baseball with 
a regular club was with a team out in 
Mansfield, Pa. We called ourselves the 
ABC team. I don’t know why we called 
it that, but that was the name. We 
were all youngsters about fourteen or 
fifteen years old, and we played baseball 
every day from daybreak until dark. We 
used to play our games on Saturday after- 
noons. 

Many times teams composed of play- 
ers much older than we were came to 
play us and were tempted to return whence 
they came asserting that they did not want 
to play a bunch of “kids.” Most of the 
time these same teams left well trimmed. 

It was while playing with that club 
that I grabbed an opportunity to break 
into faster company. A young fellow 
named John S. Robb, Jr.—he’s a big 
lawyer out in Pittsburg now, and we 
often discuss this—was playing second 
base on the Mansfield team in the Alle- 
gheny County League. For some reason 
or other he couldn’t play one afternoon 
and the manager of the team, ‘‘Shad”’ 
Gwilliam, sent for my brother. I’ve for- 
gotten why ‘‘Al” couldn’t make it, but I 
went in his stead. If I remember cor- 
rectly that was back in 1890. 


Wagner played in the little ‘‘bush” 


=\league team for a while, but he did not 


like older company very well, and returned 
to his own team. He proceeds: 


Then came my experience with Mans- 
Now, Ill pick up the story 


over the fence. This man Taylor’s son 
owned the Adrian, Mich., team, and the 
club out there was hard put. So I was 
sent there as an infielder and captain. 

I got homesick after a few months 
and quit the club. Most of the boys from 
home were playing with the Warren club, 
in the Iron and Oil League, and I joined 
the same team. Toward the close of the 
season I was made an offer by the Steu- 
benville club, of the Tri-State League, 
and joined it. That was in 1895. 

I went there as a sort of all-around 
player. I pitched for a while. I was so 
wild that I used to walk half the batters 
and strike out the other half. I had 
terrific speed and it was hard to get a 
catcher who could hold me. They bor- 
rowed ‘‘Pete’’ Lavelle from the Pittsburg 
club, of the National League, to catch me 
in a couple of games, thinking that it 
would steady me. 

As a pitcher I was a failure. While 
in the games as a pitcher, however, I 
banged a couple of hits over the fence and 
they made me into an outfielder, playing 
me in center. George L. Moreland, now 
the famous baseball statistician of Pitts- 
burg, was then manager of the club. 

The following spring the Pittsburg club 
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Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours, 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days. 
Hot or cold drinks when needed ahtiowen travel- 
ting, motoring, picnicing, etc. 
Keep baby’s milk at right temperature, or ; 
invalid’s hot or cold drink by the bed 8 allnight, % 
without heat, ice or bother of preparation. ‘ 
ICY-HOT CARAFE takes place of unsanitary 
water bottle and pitcher—ideal for night use— ' 
can be hung in tilting bracket attached to wall ‘SN 
at veeeronel and refreshing drink obtained with- NS 
out leavin: 
ICY-HOT o eRS and ICE CREAM PAILS— S 
pints, one and two quarts—keeps stews, meats, . 
oysters, vegetables, etc., hot without fire— % 
desserts cold and icecream solid without ice for RY 
8 days, in absolutely sanitary glass container. x 
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TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 














Our entire stock is offered at below-list- 

prices for the summer only. All trade- 

marked and guaranteed for one year. 

Buy now and save as much as $75. 

. BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES. 
rite for Summer Price List and Catal 


American Writin ng Machine Go. Inc., 345 Bi way, X.Y ; 
Air Pr 
jMPLy forces water $39 


anyw here, 

boss, stable, lawn, 
All complete ready to insta]!. Also low credit price. Write 
for free catalogue and New Way Selling Plan No. 36 


The Simplex Water Works Schiavo, Md. 


Cedar Moth Bags 


Filled with Odorous, ie t a me Put up 
in attractive cloth bags. epared to meet 
x Teer y pid Xt Sweet eke — Mach 

ng Quality. St pleasant 
pallent ” moths and ‘Nneucte of all kinds. 

One of our Cedar Moth Bags placed in your trunk, 
wardrobe or closet will make each equal to an expensive 
“Cedar Chest.” Sold only by mail. 30ceach — 00, 
postpaid. BLUE RIDGE BALSAM PILLOW © 
Dept. C Azalea, North, 
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signed me, and W. W. Kerr, who then 
owned the Pirates, wanted to farm me out 
to Kansas City, but I insisted that it was 
too far away from home, so ‘he sent me 
to Paterson, N. J., in the Atlantic League. 
I played with Paterson all of that year 
and until June 20, 1897, when the Louis- 
ville club, owned by ‘‘Barney’’ Dreyfuss 
and managed by ‘‘Fred’’ Clarke, and of 
which Harry C. Pulliam, one-time president 
of the National League, was secretary, 
bought my. services. 

When I was leaving Paterson the ‘‘fans’’ 
of that city presented me with a watch. 
I still have it, and it’s some watch. 

During the winter of 1899 and 1900 
the National League was cut from a twelve- 
to an eight-club league, and Mr. Dreyfuss 
purchased the Pittsburg franchise. He 
took some of the Louisville players to Pitts- 
burg with him and I was fortunate enough 
to be among them. : 

Let’s see—of course Clarke came along 
as manager, and ‘‘Tommy” Leach and 
Deacon Phillippi were among those who 
had been playing with Louisville and were 
taken to Pittsburg. 

Well, I’ve been with Pittsburg ever 
since. Guess that about completes the 
yarn. 





AN UNUSUAL TURK 


HE love of indolence which critics 

charge against his race was not one 
of. the weaknesses of Shefket Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier of Turkey, who was slain 
on June 11 by an enemy of the Young 
Turk party, who sought to avenge the 
death last winter of Nazim Pasha, for 
which Shefket was blamed. As War 
Minister in charge of the campaigns against 
the Balkan Allies he worked night and day, 
snatching a little sleep each night in the 
tent which sheltered his headquarters. 
It is said that he was urged to escape his 
enemies’ by a sudden flight from Con- 
stantinople, but, being a-fatalist, he re- 
fused, saying, ‘‘What God wills will be.” 
A sketch of his personality and his career 
from the pen of M. H. Donohue, the 
Balkan war correspondent of the London 
Chronicle,. appears in a dispatch to the 
New York Times. We quote in part: 


> Shefket had many faults, but was hand- 
some and generous to a degree. It is 
said of him that he never forgot his friends 
and rarely forgave his enemies. He 
lacked caution and discernment and had a 
tendency to insincerity. 

Shefket, as I remember him, was. a re- 
markable causeur, possessing, for a Turk, 
avery lively imagination. I have sat 
listening to him for hours, telling stories 
of his adventurous military life. The man 
had the true gift of the raconteur, and the 
most prosaic incidents, coming from his 
lips, sounded like a new version of the 
“Arabian Nights.” 

One of the dead man’s weaknesses was 














Bullding CONTRACTOR AGENTS 


My offer gives 
you a big capac- 


Wanted to use ity, automatic 









and helpsell the feed, level drum 
onan mies eels 
Concrete chance to make 
money without 

MIXE RS giving your time. 





F. L. DYKEMA Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ENTY million Elgins made and sold in fifty years! 

Now beingproduced at therate of 3000 daily! Keeping 

in full-capacity operation the world’s biggest watch works! 
Shipped to all parts of the world where time is measured ! 


Dependability has done this. Many of the first Elgins are 
yet in constant use—keeping every minute with Elgin faithful- 
ness. Many have served two generations.. Followers of 


every occupation have found them true. Rigorous tests 
of climate and service have added proofs of Elgin stamina. 


LORD ELGIN, here illustrated, is the consummation of 
all this experience, all this skill and all these facilities. It is 
the watch for lifetime service. It is the correct model for 


masterful men. It is the thinnest watch made 
in America with an enamel dial. 


Forty thousand leading jewelers of America 
— in every town and city—display, endorse 
and sell Lord Elgins. These jewelers are 
Elgineers—masters of watchcraft. They 
know good watches. 


Let your local Elgineer show you 
a Lord Elgin and demonstrate 
its supremacy. He will also show 
you the G. M. Wheeler, a sturdy 
watch for men of rugged occu- 
pations. 
ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Illinois. 
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and 
Bausch lomb 
Balopticon 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


Extremely simple to i and mechan- 
z ‘ect pro) instrument 
images of w 


Model B Balopticon - $18 and $22 


Write today for free booklet, “Fun and Profit 
rom a Balopticon.” : ones 


AT HOME 








~ No. 28, the new light bait casting rod. Weighs 

about 5 oz. Nos. 25, 27 and 33 are other fine 
models you'll be glad to examine. Your dealer 
has the “BRISTOL” you want. If not, we 
\-. will supply you. Send for Catalog—FREE. 












HORTON MFG. CO, 





assures screen 
brilliance and clearness — true to 
slides or slides 





about the Balopticon and its 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
512 St. Paul Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Have a Good 
Smoke with 


Us—Free! 


Ask Lovers of Edgeworth If It’s 
Good. Thousands and Thou- 
sands will Tell You They 
Swear by It 


If-you’ve. never smoked Edge- 
worth Tobacco you’ve no idea 
what you’ve missed. Let us send 
you a few sample smokes to try. 

Test a pipeful. It'll be your 
dream-smoke come true. You'll 
*’ join the Loyal Legion of Edge- 
worth Lovers—right away. 


/GEHOR 


Smoking Tobacco 


is the finest Burley-leaf the ground 
can yield. There's never a bite for the 
tongue. aroma is as inviting as 
a@ man could find. 

You who swear by “Edgeworth"’— 
tell your friends to try it. And you 
who know it not—it's time to get 

uain 

e're so sure of “Edgeworth” that 
we GUARANTEE it—and will refund 
the purchase price if you are dissatis- 
fied. orth READY-RUBBED 
in 10¢ 
in han ; 
Edgeworth Sliced Plug, *15c, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if your 
dealer has none. : 


Liberal Sample Free 


We know what it will mean to you to 
try Edgeworth, so weask you toaccept 
a few good smokes at our expense, 
Write today and we will mail sample 
to you without charge, if you will 
© send us your dealer’sname. . 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
(Established 1877) _ 
Also manufacturers of Granulated 
. Plug Smoking Tobacco 
5 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
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an inordinate variety and love of the 
picturesque, whether in an incident or a 
uniform. He would pose ten times a day 
before the camera, and was wont to stand 
for amateur and professional photographers 
with his head well-thrown back, those dark 
Arab eyes of his flashing like diamonds, 
one hand on his hip, and the other grasping 
firmly the hilt of his sword. 

Altho loving power, Shefket is be- 
lieved to have been drawn unwillingly 
into the ranks of the conspirators who 
planned the coup d’état. Once a party 
to the conspiracy, he seemed to have lost 
all sense of perspective. He flung military 
discretion to the winds, broke off negotia- 
tions, and light-heartedly embarked upon 
the second campaign, which the Turks 
were told was to reverse the inglorious 
defeats of Kirk-Kilisseh and Lule Burgas 
and preserve Adrianople to the Empire. 
All the world knows how grievously 
Shefket and his advisers disappointed their 
countrymen. 

Despite certain political differences, 
Shefket preserved a certain attachment 
for the murdered Nazim Pasha, and in 
private never ceased to deplore the fatal 
bullet which robbed Nazim of life and 
Turkey of an able soldier. According to 
the plan submitted for Shefket’s approval 
the coup d’état was to have been accom- 
plished without bloodshed, but when the 
band of conspirators and their supporters 
rushed from Stamboul and invaded the 
precincts of the Sublime Porte this under- 
taking was forgotten; angry passions and 
personal animosities surged uppermost, 
and Nazim and his aide-de-camp, the hand- 
some and accomplished Tewfik. Bey, fell 
victims. 

From this moment Shefket realized 
that his earthly days were numbered, and 
that he was a doomed man. ‘Blood must 
be requited by blood” was a saying not 
unknown to the murdered Grand Vizier, 


and heliterally paid ‘‘measure for measure.” 


Ever since that January day when the 
Cabinet of Kiamil was overthrown and the 
Young Turks climbed back into power 
Shefket daily lived haunted by the specter 
of the assassin. Friends and sympa- 
thizers of the dead Nazim had sworn to 
take the lives of both the Grand Vizier and 
Enver Bey, and if Shefket lived so long it 
was perhaps because opportunities for 
killing him were lacking. 

Shefket was the best-hated man in 
Turkey. Like most politicians, he was 
hated by those whom in the course of 
his administration he had driven from the 
army and those whom his enmity had 
sent into exile, or whom he had court- 
martialed and put in a felon’s cell; but the 
one unforgettable crime for which Shefket 
was tried and found guilty by the public 
conscience of Turkey was participation 
in the assassination of Nazim. 





Well ?—“‘ Your wife gave a beautiful 
address.”’ 

“ Yes?” replied Mr. Meekton. 

“‘ She said it was woman’s especial duty 
to be kind to dumb animals.” 

‘**T heard about it.” 

‘But you don’t seem imprest.” 

“It doesn’t seem to be anything that 
interests me—hot unless you are going 
to put husbands in the dumb-animal 
class.”—Washington Star. 
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Unique in Design 
$2.50 to $240.00 
All Sizes All Styles 


These Imported ‘‘ Ensign’’ Cameras occasion 
favorable comment wherever seen. They are 
preferred for fine workmanship and excellence of - 
results in use. The prices compare favorably. 


Ensign Double Instantaneous Non-Curlable 
Orthochromatic Films preferred by all earnest 
workers. Won't you try them? ‘They fit your 
Camera and will keep a full year in any climate. 

Many Trust Dealers discriminate against En- 
Note- 


sign Cameras and Films. Write to us for 
Catalogue and name of nearest i 


G. GENNERT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
682 Mission St. 


Dealer. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
24 E. 18th 8t. 320 8. Wabash Ave, 





Trim your hedge 


4 times faster 


Do it in one-fourth to 
one-fifth the time; get 
cleaner, evener results— 
with either of the 


UNIQUE 


Hedge Trimmers 


Easy to operate; unlike shearstheycut ; 

on both motions, saving time, strength 

and energy. 

For well-kept, frequently trimmed hedges the 13- 

inch swath of the U nique Hedge Trimmer m: 

it most desirable. z 

For older growths, use the Unique Hedge Trimmer 

and Cutter Combined, which has an extra cutter 

for branches up to %inchdiameter. Replaces 

hedge trimmer, lopping shears and pruners! 

Either tool sent carriage prepaid on receipt of 

$5.00. Money back if not satisfactory, upon 
return to us after one 
week’s trial. Refer toany 
bank in Philadelphia. 
Send for Free Illustrated 
Booklet, 


“S, with Hi dg os 


FOUNTAIN CUTLERY CO. 

2407 Locust St., Philadelphia 

New York Office, 1 W. 34th St. 
Opp. Waldorf-Astoria 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The Test.—‘“‘ Is she a good musician? ”’ 
‘Very. She knows when to quit.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 





Listing ° It—“‘ How did you list the 
money that fortune-teller got from you? ” 

‘ T put it. under the head of prophet and 
lost.”,-—Baltimore: American. 





Are You a Captain?—Wi.1s — “ Paw, 
what is a captain of finance?” 

Pxw—‘.Any salaried man who can live 
within’ his income, my ‘son.’”’—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. ietivhict 





Anticipation —Jacxson—‘‘ Whew! that’s 
some cliff! ’’ 

Jounson— Seems to fascinate you.” 

Jackson—‘‘ Yes. That’s the way my 
desk will look when I get back.” —J udge. 





Corrected.— IRATE Patron—“ I thought 
this railroad was for the benefit of the 
public.” 

Rariroap Orricrat— You're away off. 
The public is for the benefit of the rail- 
road.’’—Cleveland Leader. 





The New Mother.—‘‘ When you kissed 
your weeping mother good-by, and went 
out into the world to make your fortune, I 
presume her last tearful injunction was for 
you to be good? ”’ 

‘“ No, make good.”—Houston Post. 





His Hint.—‘‘ Don’t you believe every 
woman should have a vote?” asked the 
Sweet Young Thing. 

‘““No,” replied the Young Man. ‘ But 
I believe every woman should have a 
voter.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 








Lucky Meeting—Ancry INvVESTOR— 
‘* Well, I’ve been out and seen that building 
lot I bought of you.” 
Reat-Estats Man—‘ You're just the 
chap I want to see. What does it look 
like? ’’—Puck. 





Business Failure—Tramp—‘ Yes’m, I 
wunst had a good job managin’ a hand 
laundry, but it failed on me.’’ 

Lapy—" Poor man! How did it hap- 
pen to fail?” 

‘Tramp—“ She left an’ went home to 
her folks.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Personally 
Conducted 
Tours 22,322 


National Park via-Northern 
Pacific-Burlington lines, from 
Chicago, St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis each week in thro’ - 
sleeping cars direct to Gar- 
diner Gateway-reached only 
viathisroute. First tourleav- 
es Chicago June 22nd; last 
Sept.7. Make reservations early. 


Very Low Fares 


To Yellowstone Park, North Pacific 

. Coast and California. Write for 
details. Enclose 6 cents in stamps 
for new view album of Yellowstone 
Park, easily worth a dollar. 


A. M.CLELAND, Gen'l Pass. Agt. 
ST. PAUL 


Northern Pacific Ry 


Picturesque and Historic Route to 
Panama-Pacific Beton 
San Francisco, 1915 


OLD FAITHFUL INN 
Une of the five Superb Hotels 
in Yellowstone Park, 














ummer in California 


Southern California provides an endless 

variety of healthful pleasure, from moun- 
sports to surf ba wi 

an hour’s ride from metropolitan Los 

Angeles. 

Fast electric trains to mountains and 
seashore. Finest auto roads radiate in 
every di ion. 

Combine profit with pleasure—live in 
Los Angeles. 


Write Department 10, Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles. 











Collars from Maker to Wearer 


Save 40c a dozen on this 
regular 2-for-a-quarter 
smart model—the seasons fa- 


Collars Pajamas 
Soft or All styles and 
ered colors 
$1.10 a suit 
Sent prepaid in sanitary pack- 


age. Send for catalogue and 
Pajama Swatch Samples, 

















You Can Solve | 
the Vacation Problem 


very easily by sending 
today for 


“The Summer Paradise” 


It illustrates and ‘gives youfull. information regarding those 
gems of American resorts:.Saratoga Springs, Lake George,' 
Westport, Elizabethtown, Essex, Schroon Lake, Lake Champlain, 
Cliff Haven, Lake Placid, Saranac Lake, Cooperstown, Sharon 
Springs. A\ll of these and scores of other charming places 
in this cool resort region suggest an infinite variety of happy 
vacation possibilities. “‘A Summer Paradise,” illustrated 
and full of definite information, sent for 6c. postage by 


A. A. HEARD, G. P..A.,’ The D. & H. Co., Albany, New’ York 


Always the Shortest, Quickest and Best Line between New. York 
and Montreal — The Highway to Canada’s Famous Resorts 





Delaware & Hudson 
Rail and Steamer Lines 

















































League Collar Co., 9-11 Hope St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Uust dip 


In this automatic age of self- 
loading guns, self-winding 
clocks, self-starting motors, 
etc., why not a self-filling 
fountain pen? 


x Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


—sold for 15 years—is the 
logical answer.. It does things 
for itself—FILLS ITSELF 
instantly from any inkwell 
by one simple thumb- 
pressure on the “Crescent- 
Filler.” No dropper- filler 
needed. Cleans itself same 
time it fills itself. That's the 
Conklin way! 
Sold by Stationers, Jewelers, 
Druggists on 30 days’ trial. 
Prices: $2.50,$3.00,$3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 and up. Write 
for catalogue and two clever 
little books of pen wit—all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


| 275 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. | 


NEW YORE BOSTUN CHICAGO 


83-35 W. 42d st, 59 Temple Place 700 N.Amer.Bldg, jij 
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Happens Frequently——We don’t know 
who put the pune in punctuation, but we 
do know a whole lot of punctuation is put 
into punk.—Berkshire Eagle. 


Terrible—‘‘ Daughter and her beau 
must have had a terrible quarrel ! ”’ 

“ Why so, ma? ”’ 

‘‘ Five pounds of candy, a bunch of roses, 


jand two matinée tickets have just ar- 
| rived.” —.J udge. 


Revenge.— Fatuer — “ You have no|| 


sense; I’m going to cut you off with a 
tnillion.”’ 

Tue Son—“ If you do I'll disgrace the 
family by riding around in a second-hand 
auto.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 


How it is Done.—Owner—“ What’ll it 
cost to repair this car of mine? ”’ 

GaRraGE Proprietor—* What ails it? ”’ 

OwNnEeR—“ I don’t know.” 

GarRaGE Proprietor—‘ Thirty-four dol- 
lars and sixty-five cents.” — Puck. 


Polite Retort.—‘‘ You are getting very 
bald, sir,” said the barber. 

“You, yourself,’ retorted the customer, 
“are not free from a number of defects 
that I could mention if I cared to become 
personal.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Choice of Words.—‘‘ What is that man’s 
occupation?” 

“ Well,’ replied Senator Sorghum, ‘“‘it 
depends on your point of view whether 
you say he is conducting a campaign of 
education or is just a plain lobbyist.”— 
Washington Star. 


Encouraging News.—Berlin is to have 
a‘ fine new. golf course. This is good 
news, for:it:is hoped that, in course of 
time, the Germans will follow our example 
by paying more attention to golf than to 
national defense, and then we shall not be 
so unfairly handicapped.— Punch. 


Slump in Sight.—‘‘ Yessir,” said the big 
man, ‘‘I’m opposed to the election of 
United States Senators by popular vote.” 

“My, I’m surprised to hear you say 
that,’’ said the little man. ‘‘ What are 
your reasons? ”’ 

‘“‘T manufacture dictagraphs,”’ replied 
the big man.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Feared the Other——The man of great 
financial prominence had met with an 
accident. 

‘* We'll have to probe,”’ said the doctor. 

Just at that moment the man recovered 
consciousness and exclaimed: 

“Tf it’s a surgical operation go ahead, 
but if it’s another investigation, give me 
an anesthetic.’’— Washington Star. 


A Catch—Fatser (angrily entering 
parlor at twelve-thirty)—'* Look here, 
young man! Do you stay as late as this 
when you call on othe: girls?” 

Jack (trembling with fear)—‘‘ N-n-n-no, 
sir!” 

FATHER (appeased, as he leaves the room) 
—‘ That’s all right, then! (Aside.) Thank 
Heaven! Mary has caught on at last!’ 
—Puck, 
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This is the new Thermos bottle. It 
is cementless, padless and paperless, 


all absorbent material dispensed with. 
This new glass Thermos filler is seven 
timesas heavy at the base as the old model, 
itis practically unbreakable by reason of the 
shock absorber at the base. The introduc- 
tion of this shock absorber at the base is 
made possible by the new Walker-Burrows 
process of manufacture. 

The case is full nickel, of the tg wdg rad 
type, permitting the insertion of refill by the 
user in less than a minute. Refills at all 
dealers. 

_ The new Thermos exhaust system just installed 
in our seven-acre plant at Norwich, Conn., enables 
us to secure a higher vacuum than has heretofore 
been possible; this means bottles that will keep 
hot or cold a greater length of time. 

In these models the consumer: secures the 

benefit of not only a greatly improved product 
but a much lower price. 
THERMOS ON THE THAMES 
At Norwich, Conn. 
New York San Francisco Toronto 























FAMOUS %./ 
WHEELING: 
SMOKES: © 


UL v= 


Smoke a few. If you’re not more than satis- 
fied, return the rest at our expense. 


We'll refund your money promptly. 


I-SEE-CO., Jr., 6 in. panatela stogie, box of 50, $1.00. 
I-SEE-CO., Sr., 6.in. panatela stogie, extra quality, 50 
to the box, $1.50. 

SLENDORA XX, a 6 in. thin model, light stogie for 
short smoke, a decided novelty, box of 100, $2.00. 


SLENDORA XXX, same size as above, but extra 
fine quality, box of 100, $3.00. : 


HAVATOBA—A big. clear Havana cigar, panatela 
shape, 5} inch, equal to any 10 cent cigar you ever 
smoked. $5.00 per hundred, packed 50 in a box. 


If you prefer to try samples first,send us twenty 
cents. We’ll send you a:special insured package of 
the four varieties of stogies, and the Havatoba clear 
Havana cigar. Also a handy leatherette pocket pouch 
for your stogies, and an interesting booklet on 
Wheeling stogies. 


References: Any Wheeling Bank, Dun’s or Bradstreets. 
ISENBERG CIGAR CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








(The Only Sheltered Voyage) 
FAS!, most restful and 


most picturesque of all voy- 
ages to Europe. 234 days on the 
St. Lawrence and only a little over 


3 Days on the Ocean 
Think of the finest hotel you have 


Canadian 
Northern 
**Royals’’ 





visited and you will get an idea of 
our palatial, triple-turbine express 
steamships the Royal Edwa: 

the Royal rge. 


Write 





CPETM Flin) Te Rey oe ete a 


Sailing dates 


Lv. Mon- 
treal, a.m. 


Due Bris- 
tol, Eng. 


J Aug. 
A Au ma 9 Aug. 15 
‘Aug. Ps Aug.23 Aug. 29 
for cabin charts. later sailing dates and full 
particulars, 





Apply to any steamship agent. 





. Oliver Building 
St. Paul, Minn, 


San Francisco, Cal....250 Market Street 


Canadian Northern Steamships, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


. Adams Street 


..Fourth & Jackson Sts, 
Duluth, Minn........... 424 W. Superior St. 


Halifax, N. S........... 123 Hollis Street 
Montreal, Que. 226 St. James Street 
Ottawa, Out. ...Russell House Block 
Quebec, Que ....Canadian Nor. Depot 
Toronto, Ont. ...02 King Street East 
Winnipeg, Man...... R'm 254, Union Sta’n 
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Brand new, the Empress 0: 


eecks ue time Soe te 
‘han Kuropean to 


FOLDER eet 
| 
Cc rE. BE 
8. 





Japan and Return Now $300! 


ime Reduced Nearly ONE WEEK 


Japan in 10 Days—China in 15 Days 
On New, Fast, Luxuriously Equip 


Canadian Pacific Empresses 


Russia and Empress 
@ are superb) Bauipped nothing like 
elightful—Ja: 








VACATION 
CRUISES 
Special Summer Rates 
NOW IN sepa ga 
Jamaica fF, 


PANAMA’ CANAL 
CUBA, HAYTI, COLOMBIA, 
COSTA RICA, NICARAGUA, 
by ‘‘PRINZ” and other 
steamers of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 


SUMMER CRUI 
To the LAND OF THE MID- 
NIGHT 8U 


SCOTLAND cnauee 4 & PAROE 
ISLANDS, ‘TOELAND SPITZ- 
BERGEN. NO TH CAP APE, 


From Hamt oe ing JULY 
rom cmbete. oe Y Ti 


and, AUGUST 4 
RIA LUI sh. 8 8. BIS- 
Sor tS Ts. METEOR 


Cruise het the World 
Through the Panama Canal 


By Twin-screw 8. 8. ‘* Cleve- 
lend. leaving ow york Jan- 
uary 


135 days-$900. 00 and up 
"Cel weariaoter ete 


Write for full information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway. New York 
Boston, Entedeiphts 


Pittsbu icago 
eas "Francine o* 
Louis 





DUNNING TOURS 


(the Best in Travel) 
Around the World Sept. 20, Nov. cal 
t and Palestine in Jan. and Feb. 
A few vacancies in 
terranean Tours sailin; 
Independent Tours for 
aie Motor Tours. 
: H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Fe Consregniemel Boston, Mass. 
California 


une. 
ilies and private 





Summer Vacation 
Sea Trip 


7 days at sea. 
3 days on shore. 


$92.50 


Covering all expenses for trip, 
including hotels, etc. 


New York to Havana and Return 
Write for Information, ete. 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 


General Office, Pier 14, E. B. New York 
6 or" ffice, 290 “Broad: way 
Or any Railroad Ticket Office’ 
or Authorized Tourist Agency. 








RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


TOURS OF LUXURY 
Round The World 


Small at gw Private in character leave 

frequently from September to January— 

7 Highest Travel Plane—Exceptional 
very W: 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 
Round The World 


Inclusive prices $1 to $1985, First 
—— throughout. an for Booklet that 
interests you. 

BAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co, 
Boston, New York, Phila. San Fran. 








jorth Cape and Medi- | j 








500 Ideal Summer maeeets 
112-Page Illustrated B: 


TO -WONDERFUL 
NORTH 


Including berth 
and meals, Spe- 
cial rates for June, 
September and Octo- 


RED CROSS LINE 


The most novel, beautiful and delightful vaca- 
tion cruise from New York; visiting Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Splendid Fishing and Hunting 
New specially built tourist steamships ‘‘Stephano”’ 
and ‘‘Plorjzel,’’ have every modern device for 
safety and comfort. Wonderful scenes in foreign 
America; splendid cuisine, orchestra. Sea sports. 
7 days at sea, 5 days ashore. No hotel, no transfers, 
Send now for booklet 105, 


BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 


Or your tourist agent 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Go there this summer. You'll en- 
joy every moment on the trip from 
Montreal to St. John’s. Calls made 
at Quebec, Charlottetown and 
Sydney. ‘Take the 


BLACK DIAMOND LINE 


Fine large Steamers, heated by steam, 
nar by electricity, and equipped with 


oe hactndin 


Write for booklet ‘‘ River, Gulf and Sea,” to 
A. T. WELDON, G, P. A. 
112 M, St. James St., - 


HOTELS 
PENNSYLVANIA 


EASTON SANITARIUM, EASTON, PA. 

Results of overwork, mild mental cases and 

elderly invalids. Best of care, beautiful sur- 
d Visit Easton before decidi: 


GRAND CRUISE ts 





Montreal 














tion regarding 500 Summer Roorts in Ver- 
mont and shores Lake Champlain, with 
hotel, farm and village home accommodations. 
Sent on receipt 4c yosuee for mailing. Address 











Spreckels Call Bidg., San Francisco, 
16th ANNUAL CRUISE, 


ORIENT Beb. 23 64 days, $400 up, 


Summer Homes, No. 11, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 
to Glasgow. 


EUROPE &: oa wa td gage oo values. 


Leisurely, aA tg "Trained leaders. Small 
parties, inclusive price. Organizers wanted. 








(24,17, 
S 
= “a F.G. overs: Be Times Bidg., N. Y. 


Prof. & Mrs. Libby. Spartanburg, S. C, 





Classified 





Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


in 
Dr. C. SPENCER KINNEY 
ENGLAND 





SHORT LINE—San Francis- 
co to Australia, 19 days via 
Honolulu and Samoa, the 
attractive and ad plenennt route, winteror sum- 
mer. Splend 000 ton steamers (classed 
by British Lloyds 100 A “a 
$110 Honolulu—tirst-class round trip—Sydney $8300 
$825—GRAND TOUR SOUTH SEAS—$325 
Honolulu, Samoa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Tahiti, etc. 
$600 ist Class Round the World; 2nd Class $380 
Visiting 5 continents and world's great cities 
(stop overs). For Honolul uly 1, 
etc. Sydney vis. Honolulu every y 
July 1, 39, Aug. 26, etc. Send for folder. 
Oceanie 8. 8, Co-, 678 Market St-) San Francisco. 


FOREIGN 

















Climatic and Thermal station of 
the first order Splendid hotels, 
Headquarters for pe famous 
automobile trips of t 
Route des Atpeo 
and the G 
and Grande cy th hm De- 
scriptive information from 


P.-L.-M. General Agency 
281 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


‘hl 








BRIGHTON, PRINCES HOTEL 
Grand Avenue, Hove. Tel. **2484. Hove.”’ 
First clams.) queieaive, private suit juelt 

contain t from sAveracy 
Travel Bureau. Golf, wegnis, O rb BING Bath. 
ing, Aviation. Apel hi Manages 

HOTEL. BRIGHTON, ENGLA 








London’s Most e enias Hotel 
THE GORING HOTEL 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
t results. Promptmess assured. Sone sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Coir- 
man, Pat. Lawyer, 624 FSt.Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 —— wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. t pet oe patent or no fee. 

- B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., W: D.C 





peas TS SECURED OR F Ld x 
URNED. Sends TT y 9 free re 
patentable, “G OOK ani WHAT 
ir, SUH pach fae ot inven 
tions wanted, *sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOL. Offered for one stdin Pat- 
guts secured by yee savertised iree in World’s 
ss; sample f 


OR J.E ANS “& CO. Washington 
LITERARY NOTICES 











TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L, C. 

miths, Remingtons, etc. } to ¢ Mfrs. prices 
(many less—Rented anywhere, applying rent 
on price, First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge + theve most liberal terms. 








Write for Catalo: writer Emporium 
Estab. 1892), 3056 W. Ww. Laks St., Chicago. 


art morgen LECTURERS: SPECIAL 


Authors’ Agency, Aisi Sr wav. Nee York. 


BRIEFS, OUTLINES, and all manner of 
material furnished debaters and speakers 
club women and writers, 5 literary hel; of 
every kind given by THz Bureau OF 
a New Albany, Ind. 





» London, 8. W. 
Built in 1910 on the American plan. 
bs Bedroom its own Private Bathroom. 
The situation ie right in the heart of fash- 
Hotel stands in private 


ee TTTTTTTT TITTY 


WW VO ee ENMTTTTITTTTTT TS 





Position unrivalled in LONDON 
LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place and Regent St., W. 


Family Hotel of the Highest Order 
n Fe le and Healthy Locality 
erms erate 


and, if desired, inclusive 





Nothing half so os asa 
holiday in in the Land of Lakes and 
Pee be ny cy 6 Guide 

maps, Ppar- 

ticulars of railroads, , and 

oe meee er Guide,” Post- 
10c. 


net ene ase ee rach ly 
Great Western Rallway of England 


ects Liverpool, Piymouth, Fishguard 
oo Bristol with London via the best of 
Historic sad of Tiust'd booklets of tours 
ang useful Ge Mats Ave.,New Yok 
R.H. Lea’ 35 Ad Racleide St. E., Toronto, Can. 








EUROPE 


ti for European Travel. - Rates 
wee eng: og veberenness ‘Address 
Henri Michel, 3 Villa de la Terrasse,Paris,France 


@tt aBSourT TRAVEL & TOURS 1° 


VYLRY, 








AND 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
AGENGY. NEW YORK ciy 





Imperator 


Newest and largest st afloat 
50,000 Tons, 919 ft. long, 98 ft. beam 


OF THE 


Hamburg-American Line 
Now in Regular transatlantic service. 
In addition to the well-known one 
of m ocean steamers there is 
Ritz-Carlton a la carte arg yore Ball 
— — — ga Dining 
a 


Vacation Cruises 
Special Summer Rates 
Now in Effect 


Cuba, Jamaica 2? 
PANAMA CANAL 


Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
Weekly Sailings 
Steg new, fast Twin-screw Stea 


rl Schurz and Emil L. same 
well-known “Prinz” steamers of our 


oo SERVICE 


ac Round Trip. . . 
PANAMA CANAL, Round Tiip 


Delightful Summer Cruises to the 
Land of the Midnight Sun 
ithe ew Cote ome Bes oe: Luise, 
fans the months of Joly and Augus. Numa 
Scotland, me ho | 


Duration 11 to 25 days. 
Cost $56.25 and up. 


Cruise Around the World 


AND 


Through the Panama Canal 


T S. S. Chacland, leaving N 
silica Aes a Nema 


135 days—$900 oat up. 
Register your engagements now. Good 


rooms will soon be 


Write for beautifully illustrated 
books, stating cruise. 
Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

San Francisco, 


St. Louis 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


June 5.—The British Government decides to oy 
down ti battle-ships of the present 
ediately instead 


naval p Kapies, ond y ext 
Marc ded. This is in consequence of 
the rejeetion by the Canadian Senate of tne 
Naval Aid Bill. 


June 7.—The and Clerical parties are 
returned to power at the parliamentary elec- 
tions in Prussia in undiminished ed strength. 

The European Powers demand that the Balkan 
States demobilize their armies. 


June 8.—Miss Emily Davison, the British suf- 
pe geo dies from the injuries received when 
e rushed on the on terenogd at Epsom Downs 
onal stopt we King’s h 
June 9.—A n Hungarian Cabinet is formed 
with Coun ‘ “Tisza as Premi: 


June 10.—The Howse of Commons passes the 
second reading of the Irish Home Rule bill. 


Mexican rebels d te a troop train near 
Guaymas and 200 men, say tches. 


June at. = Coe ae aeeines, agp Impera- | thi 
tor, the worl from 
LM ding og on her pe Rl trip to New York. 


Shefket Pasha, Grand Vizier of Turkey, is 
assassinated. 


The Parliamentary Committee which inquired 
into the British Government’s ——— with 
the Marconi Wireless Telegra) eereeh 00 mpany 
exonerates members of the Cabinet of any 
wrong-doing in the purchase of stock in the 
company. 


Domestic 


WASHINGTON 


June 5.—The Senate Commerce Committee votes 
to defer reorganization of the customs service 
until January 1. 


Secretary of State Bryan announces that Ger- 
many, Bolivia, and Argentina have so far 
approved his peace mee as to ask for tentative 
drafts of the treaties 


June 7.—Thirty-one RES SE of the Weather 

Bureau are redu: eae teeadior an irommion® 

suspended without pending an investiga- 

tion tion of eee eo 

Chief Willis L. Moore’ s candidacy for the post 
of Secretary of Agriculture. 


June 9.—The Supreme Court reverses the con- 
viction in the case of the officers of, the so- 
called Turpentine Trust. 


June 10.—The Supreme Court, deciding the 

Minnesota rate case, holds that States have a 

right to fix intrastate ene so long as they do 
not make them confiscato! 

The President nominates costes J. Ford, a 
union labor leader, of New Jersey, to be Public 
Printer. 

The Supreme Court, in an opinion handed down 
by Chief Justice White, upholds the iepality 
and the constitutionality of the so-called 
paper Publicity Law. 


GENERAL 


June 5. FD pe Bon go of the forty-one strikers in 
Pate charg h unla' ly dese 
in doing picket duty are found sn 
A Cincinnati court dismisses the case against 
George B. Cox, former political leader, and 
other ofhoers of the Cincinnati Trust ge ged 
accused of canceling a note which it 
alleged had not been paid. 


June 6.—Alexander Scott, editor of the Weekly 
r that has been 


Issue, a Paterson (N. J. ) pa 
supporting the cause of the mill strikers, is 
sentenced to serve an indete' riso 


Rical Tactivity ‘in behalf of 


June 21, 91 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions 
oe the Fi Fk eel Stent Dee caret 


Readers will please bear in mind that no no . 
will be taken of anonymous communications. : 


“CLA ** New Corydon, Ind.—“ Please gi e 
part of speech and cunesresion < ra , place in y 
sentence, ‘A change has taken plac ; 

In the sentence you ask about, ae must b 
understood as the direct object of the verb 
taken; it is a noun in the objective case. 
relation may be clearer in such a sentence as “E 
took his — at the wheel.’ a 

“E. G. P.,” Tonopah, Nev. rete the past tens 
of ‘ ctterk* ‘pronounced ‘ attackt’? 

The pronunciation you suggest is correct. 
make the past tense of attack, one simply adds 
sound represented by the consonant letter t. E 

“H. H. H.W...” Greensboro , N. C.—** Kindly give 

correct English bog the following sentences 

a, Ph was noise and the 

fA Gg 3) ct > give to whomsoever has t 
eonacy to ask is not wise.’ (3) will f 
better to all be toge thor.’ (4) ‘Of course we hai 
enough work to do, but the need for extra effort i 
so great as to much more than make up for 
extra work involved.’”’ 4 

(1) It is proper to use the singular verb in the 
first sentence you quote. ‘The ground for " 
construction is either (a) that noise and josili: 
life are parts of one state of things, and this s 
of things is the real subject, or (b) that the spe 
suggests and the hearer perceives not several 
things in a group, but things taken one at a time, 
It would also be proper to use a plural verb, were, 
suggesting the plurality of things in the scene thag 
is recalled; but in the sentence cited the effect 
would not be so good. 

(2) Use whosoever, because the word is subje 
of the verb has. ; 

(3) The Lexicographer does not approve ¢ f 
“splitting the infinitive’; but not all persons 
who have ground for speaking with authority 
agree with him. Hence the Lexicographer 
not condemn it as an error to insert all bet 
the sign to and the body of the infinitive be. B 
why not omit all? That relieves us of a “sp 
infinitive’’ and at the same time improves 
sentence; all is redundant. e: 

(4) The fourth sentence illustrates the dang 
of admitting the “‘split-infinitive’’ construction.” 
A simple case of it may not offend; but indulgenc 
in liberty may lead to unrestrained litense. “ 
seems to much more than make up for the ext 
work” should be rather “‘ It seems to do much mo 
than make up,” etc. But the Lexicograph 
would recommend entire revision of the senten 
his correspondent quotes. The idea the. wri 
sought to impart is apparently not clearly tho 
out, certainly not carefully exprest. 

“FF. H.,”” Jackson, Miss.—‘‘ What is the origin | 

(by grammatical peene poadys rend of the 
expression, ‘by and large,’ as used in the sentence, ° 
‘It is by and | large the most eficient ayeteue ee 
was | introduced’ tai 


The phrase by and large is a nautical term which | 
in the United States has been given currency out-: 
side the technical world of its origin. As a nauti-’ 


han | cal term, it is a combination of (1) by and (2) large” 


fifteen d 
“inciting hostility aguinst the Government.” 


June 7.—William W. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company, is oe at 
Boston of the charge of conspiracy to injure the 
cause of the e strikers at Lawrence, Mass., 
last year, by ‘“‘planti 
case of Frederi a disagreem 
is reported, and J. Coilins, who cand 
State’s evidence, is found guilty on two counts 
and not guilty on four counts of the indict- 
ment. 

President John P. White, of the United Mine 
America, and_ eighteen other 

officials are indicted in the Federal Court at 
Charleston, W. Va., on a ang e of violating 


‘ 1 in ge a 
charge that the defendants consp: with the 
United Mine Workers of yin 4 re with the 
coal operators of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois to raise wages in the 
West Virginia field so as to 2 ole this State 
competing with them in Western markets. 


June 8.—The Rev. Dr. Charles A us Briggs, 
noted theologian, dies in New York City. 





in the nautical senses respectively of (1) close to” 
the wind and (2) free from—away from—the wind. 
A ship is said to sail well by and large when it sails’ 
well whether going into or away from the wind— | 
that is, in all conditions. Hence the phrase by and- 
large in its wider (American) applications means” 
“in general,” ‘considered in all respects,” oF § 
“from all points of view.”” The two words thus” 
used are (grammatically) adverbs. a 
“W. 8.,’’ Asbury Park, N. J.—‘ Please COM | 
ment on the expression, ‘I have not got any.’ Is” 
the prejudice against the word got we founded?” E 
In the sentence, ‘‘I have not got any,” got is” 
wholly uncalled for, unless it is understood that” 
the speaker was to get (procure) some of the thing 
or things in question. If mere having (possessing) ~ 
and not getting (procuring) is the idea to be® 
expressed, the word got should be omitted. Fur- ” 
ther, ‘‘I have not any,” though correct, is not so” 
good as ‘‘I have none.” 
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